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PAGES 1-25 
OBAMA’S PIVOT TO CHINA 


In this article we consider the unfolding of civil war following the demise of the 
Arab Spring and then place this complex conflict in the context of the 
overarching imperatives of US foreign policy. As we shall argue, contrary to the 
common view on the left and in the anti-war movement, far from being hell 
bent on war against Syria and Iran, the Obama administrations approach to 
the Syrian conflict has been determined by the ultimate aims of establishing a 
rapprochement with Iran in order to secure stability in the Middle East, permit 
the opening up of the Iranian and Iraqi oil and allow for a major shift in 
emphasis of US foreign policy towards the rise of China and Asia. 


PAGES 26-39 
WORKERS ON THE EXPERIENCE OF WORK 


There have been a number of attempts to document and analyse workers’ 
experiences of work in the Marxian tradition. While many of these emerge from 
the needs of workers themselves within particular workplaces, on other 
occasions the motive has more to do with the ‘political’ purposes of 
revolutionary groups. We review Lines of Work, a recent collection of workers’ 
stories of experiences in their workplaces, which affords the opportunity to 
address two questions: why study our experiences of work? And, if we should 
study our experiences of work, how should we go about this? We compare the 
approach of Lines of Work with bourgeois sociology and versions of militant 
workers’ enquiry, which originated in Italian Operaismo. We also trace the 
intellectual background of this recent study of workers’ experience in the form 
of, among others, the Johnson-Forest tendency, Stan Weir and anarcho- 
syndicalism. Perhaps what is more interesting and important than any 
theoretical lacunae in anarcho-syndicalism are some of the practices of people 
in anarcho-syndicalist groups, which often go beyond their consciously 
expressed ideas. 


PAGES 40-48 
INTAKES: DISASTER COMMUNISM 


This article attempts to connect the micro of ‘disaster communities’ with the 
macro problematic of ‘disaster communisation’ through an engagement with a 
recent debate over logistics. On the one hand, the partisans of communisation 
tend to view the extant infrastructure as inherently belonging to capitalist 
social relations. On the other, critics have used the apparent necessity of 
taking over existing infrastructure to assert a corresponding necessity of 
continuing ‘proper (hierarchical) management’. The article argues that the 
necessity to abolish capitalist social forms can be reconciled with the need to 
expropriate the existing infrastructure bequeathed by capitalism through the 
practice of bricolage, the art of making do with what is at hand. This ties the 
wider problematic back in with the kind of improvisational creativity seen in 
disaster communities. 
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Obama’s pivot to China 


INTRODUCTION: LINDSEY 
GERMAN, AT LONG LAST, STOPS 
NOT ONE, BUT TWO WARS! 


On August the 29th 2013, the much-diminished 
British anti-war movement once again mustered 
its remaining foot-soldiers to make a _ stand 
against yet another military intervention in the 
Middle East. As they gathered in Parliament 
Square, it seemed that the juggernaut of the US 
war machine was already well and truly in 
motion. 

It had only been a week or so before when 
reports of yet another atrocity, in what had 
become an increasingly bloody civil war in Syria, 
began to circulate in both the social and mass 
media. But what was significant about this 
atrocity, which had occurred in a rebel-held area 
of Damascus, was that it was not bloody. Pictures 
of those killed showed no signs of the external 
wounds that might be expected from the use of 
conventional ordinance. As a consequence, these 
pictures, together with mounting evidence drawn 
from eye-witness accounts, seemed to suggest 
that the victims of this atrocity had been killed by 
the use of chemical weapons. 


What is more, all the evidence seemed to point 
to the Syrian regime as being the obvious culprit. 
After all, the Syrian regime was known to possess 
substantial quantities of chemical weapons. The 
Syrian army was in the middle of a concerted 
attack on rebel-held areas of Damascus and had 
for some time been shelling the area. And eye- 
witness accounts seemed to suggest that the 
chemical attack had been delivered by artillery 
shells coming from the direction of the Syrian 
army’s positions. 

Only twelve months previously, the Obama 
administration had been seen to have given a 
stern warning to the Syrian regime that, if it 
dared to use chemical weapons against rebel 
forces, then the US was prepared to take swift 
and punitive military action. In the weeks 
preceding this atrocity in Damascus there had 
been numerous rumours that the Syrian army 
had been using chemical weapons on a small 
scale, but up until then none of these reports 
could be verified on the ground. As such, these 
rumours had been dismissed by supporters of the 
Syrian government as simply attempts on the part 
of various rebel factions to trigger a US military 
action against the Syrian regime. But in this case, 
as if by pure coincidence, the UN monitoring 
group, which had been set up to check for the use 
of chemical weapons in Syria, just happened to be 
paying a visit to Damascus. The monitoring group 
was therefore ideally placed to visit the scene of 
the massacre and gather the necessary evidence 
before it was lost or dissipated. 

Initial reports from the monitoring group soon 
provided Obama administration with what could 
be deemed sufficient circumstantial evidence to 
show that the Syrian Army had used chemical 
weapons. The Syrian regime had crossed Obama’s 
red line, and therefore there was no other option 
but for the US and its allies to launch a punitive 
military strike. 

Hence, it could be claimed that Obama had 
found a perfect pretext to intervene in the civil 
war on the side of the rebels. The Americans 
could hope that an air strike, with sufficient 
‘shock and awe’, could decisively tip the balance 
of the civil war in favour of the rebels. Assad 
could then go same the way as Gaddafi had in 
Libya. All that was left was to go through a few 
political and legal formalities. 

Although, as President and Commander-in- 
Chief of the US armed forces, he had the powers 
to an order immediate attack on Syria, Obama 
thought to cover himself in case a military attack 
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went wrong by seeking Congressional approval. 
Eager to demonstrate that Britain was still 
America’s faithful junior partner, David Cameron 
followed Obama’s lead and recalled Parliament 
from its summer recess in order to gain a clear 
mandate for joining America’s latest ‘coalition of 
the willing’. 

Thus it was that the hundred or so faithful 
anti-war foot soldiers found themselves corralled 
into a corner of Parliament Square with the 
forlorn hope of influencing MPs to risk their 
careers and ‘vote according to their conscience’. 
Few could have expected that a sufficient number 
of MPs would heed their appeals. The best they 
could do was to register their opposition to the 
war and once again declare that ‘the war would 
not be in their name’. 

But, against all expectations, not the only 
expectations of those in Parliament Square but 
also of most bourgeois commentators, Cameron 
failed to obtain his mandate. This was not all; 
Cameron swiftly accepted his defeat with good 
grace and promptly announced that Britain would 
not be able to join Obama’s ‘coalition of the 
willing’ after all! Suddenly, after more than ten 
years of tireless campaigning against ‘imperialist 
wars’ in the Middle East, it seemed that the 
British anti-war movement had managed to stop 
Britain going to war for the first time! 

Lindsey German of the Stop the War Coalition 
excitedly proclaimed the day after the vote: 


The anti-war movement and wider anti-war 
opinion has scored a great victory. 

The vote by MPs in the UK’s Houses of 
Parliament last night not to join a US 
intervention against Syria was a _ personal 
defeat for David Cameron and Nick Clegg, but 
more widely represented the first time since 
Suez in 1956 that Britain has broken from 
support for US foreign policy. 

This time, enough MPs had the guts to vote 
against another intervention. 

Their arguments and information were 
influenced by a strong public opinion against 
such a war, itself a product of a mass 
movement which didn’t stop a war ten years 
ago but has prevented a further one now. 

To all our regret we didn’t stop the war on 
Iraq, but that tide of anti-war opinion has made 
itself felt again in the past few days. 

For once, MPs reflected that majority public 
opinion in the country and Cameron has been 
forced to admit that he will no longer join any 
such attack and that Britain will play no part in 
any Syrian intervention.' 


1 Lindsey German, Stop the War Coalition newsletter, August 
30" 2013. 
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But of course, as Lindsey German was keen to 
point out, defeating the British Government’s 
plans to join a punitive strike against Syria was 
only a ‘partial victory’. As with the Iraq war ten 
years before, British military participation was 
politically useful for the US but was far from 
militarily essential. The US could still go it alone. 
So, as Lindsey German concluded - against all the 
cynics that had for so long derided the Stop the 
War Coalition’s ‘Grand Old Duke of York’ strategy 
- of an endless cycle of ‘A to B’ marches 
alternating with mass rallies with ever 
diminishing numbers, spiced up with a few 
controlled ‘direct actions’ - it was now the time to 
step up the pressure: 


Remember that when people say demonstrating 
doesn’t make a difference: it did, and it does. 
So keep protesting, keep marching, keep 
blocking roads. And please join us out on the 
streets.? 


With the votes in congress authorising military 
action against Syria scheduled for mid- 
September, there seemed little sign that 
Cameron’s defeat in Parliament had undermined 
Obama’s determination to go to war. Indeed, 
unperturbed by Cameron’s defeat, all the 
pronouncements coming out of Washington 
appeared to suggest that a military strike against 
Syria was now inevitable; the only issue was the 
scale that it would take. Nevertheless, Britain’s 
withdrawal from the ‘coalition of the willing’ 
certainly served to both galvanise the American 
anti-war movement and emboldened those in the 
US Congress who were sceptical of yet another 
military adventure in the Middle East. Obama 
could not be so certain of obtaining such an 
overwhelming majority for military action that he 
had hoped for when he had to ask for 
Congressional authorisation. 

As it turned out, as the Congressional vote 
loomed, Putin — the Russian President — pulled off 
a startling and unexpected diplomatic coup that 
transformed the situation. Putin announced that 
he had persuaded the Syrian government to 
accept in principle an internationally supervised 
decommissioning of all its chemical weapons if 
the US government refrained from launching its 
proposed military strike against Syria. 

Despite having implacably asserted only a few 
days earlier that it was too late for a diplomatic 
solution to avert military action, as John Rees of 
the Stop the War Coalition saw it, the US 
government had been ‘bounced’ into accepting 
Syria’s offer, at least in principle. The juggernaut 


? Ibid. 
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of the US war machine had been halted at the last 
minute.? 

But this was not all. By refraining from 
launching a military attack on Syria - Iran’s 
principal ally — the door was opened for improved 
diplomatic relations between the US and Iran. 
Indeed, by November a deal had been reached 
between the US and Iran to end the seven year 
stand-off over the issue of Iran’s nuclear 
programme. Ever since 2006, the US had been 
ratcheting up sanctions against Iran and had 
repeatedly threatened to launch an overwhelming 
air strike against Iran’s nuclear installations 
unless the Iranian regime agreed to halt the 
production of weapons-grade uranium. 

This seemingly intractable dispute, which 
according to the Stop the War Coalition had 
repeatedly brought the two nations to the brink of 
war, had now been resolved. Thus Lindsey 
German could claim that the anti-war movement 
had at long last, stopped not one, but two wars! 

So how was it that a few hundred protesters 
could halt a US government so determined to go 
to war in 2013, when ten years before two million 
failed to stop the invasion of Iraq? Was it simply 
that the anti-war movement had at long last won 
the argument? Or was it, as the more 
sophisticated ‘Marxists’ in the Stop the War 
Coalition insist, ultimately due to the terminal 
decline of US imperialism? We shall have cause to 
consider such explanations later, but the simplest 
and most immediate answer to this question is 
that the Obama regime had never really been so 
determined to go to war over Syria in the first 
place. 


A: FROM THE MIDDLE EAST... 


Obama, hawks and the peaceniks 

By the time Obama had begun his bid to become 
the first black President of the United States of 
America, it had become widely accepted that the 
invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq had been a 
costly disaster. Despite spending more than an 
estimated $3 trillion, and the sacrifice of the lives 
of thousands of American soldiers, the situation 
in both Iraq and Afghanistan remained dire. The 
sectarian strife sown by US policy of divide and 
rule had brought Iraq to the brink of an all-out 
civil war; while allied forces were barely holding in 
check the resurgence of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan. 

As one of the few Democrats who had been 
prepared to stick his head above the parapet and 
openly oppose Bush’s decision to invade Iraq, 
Obama had been able to position himself as the 
most credible ‘anti-war’ candidate. This 
positioning certainly played an important part in 


3 Stop the War Coalition newsletter, September 13" 2013. 


winning the Democrat nomination over the pro- 
war Hillary Clinton, and subsequently enabled 
him to mobilise the Democrats’ activist base that 
was to prove vital for him in winning the 
Presidential election against the Republican 
candidate John McCain. However, rather 
predictably, the high hopes that had been raised 
by Obama’s election victory for many in the anti- 
war movement were soon to be dashed. 

Even the most hawkish Republicans had not 
envisaged a permanent military occupation of 
Iraq, beyond the establishment of a few military 
bases. Indeed, in the run up to the war in Iraq, 
neo-conservative proponents of the invasion had 
assured their critics that the full scale military 
occupation of Iraq need not last more than a few 
months. Five years on, the issue for ‘doves’ and 
‘hawks’ had now become that of how best the US 
could extricate itself from Iraq without making 
matters far worse. 

When Obama assumed office, it was already 
becoming clear that the strategy being 
implemented by General Petraeus, which had 
been launched by Bush’s Secretary of State 
Robert Gates in 2007, was bearing fruit. By 
promoting the backlash against Al-Qaeda’s and 
other jihadists’ control over the ‘Sunni 
heartlands’ of Iraq through the arming and 
organisation of the ‘Awakening Councils’, backed 
up by a substantial surge in the number of US 
troops, the ‘Sunni insurgency’ against the Shia- 
dominated Iraqi government was being broken. As 
such, it now appeared that the ‘corner had been 
turned in Iraq’ and the way was open for a 
gradual and orderly withdrawal of coalition 
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troops. Thus while it is true that Obama can 
certainly claim that within his first term of office 
he fulfilled his promise to end the US military 
occupation of Iraq, it can also be argued that if 
McCain had won the election the withdrawal of 
US troops might not have taken that much 
longer. 

What is more, the draw down in the number of 
US troops in Iraq was accompanied by a surge in 
troop levels in Afghanistan, as the Obama 
administration sought to defeat the Taliban 
insurgency in the Helmand province and prepare 
the way for the eventual ending of the US 
occupation. This, together with the greatly 
expanded use of drones to assassinate leading 
militant jihadists operating in the Pakistan border 
provinces, giving rise to reports of considerable 
‘collateral damage’ in the form of deaths of 
fnnocent civilians’, his tardy efforts in closing 
down Guantanamo Bay, and his sanctioning of 
military intervention against Colonel Gaddafi’s 
regime in Libya, all contributed to the 
disillusionment with Obama’s claims to be an 
anti-war President. 

But perhaps the most important indictment 
against Obama for the anti-war movement has 
been his policy towards Iran. It might be admitted 
that Obama was less inclined to threaten to 
launch air strikes against Iran’s nuclear facilities 
if Iran continued to defy the ‘international 
community’s’ demands that it cease the 
development of the capacity to produce nuclear 
weapons. But Obama had let it be known that if 
the Israeli government decided it was necessary to 
launch a military strike to prevent Iran obtaining 
nuclear capability then he would find it very 
difficult to resist pressure from the American 
Israeli lobby to back Israel up. Furthermore, 
Obama insisted on ratcheting up international 
sanctions against Iran far beyond those that had 
been imposed under Bush. As a result, since 
Obama’s election in 2008, economic sanctions 
had brought the Iranian economy close to 
collapse. This ratcheting up of sanctions has 
brought severe material hardship, particularly for 
the Iranian working class that has had to bear 
non-payment of wages, wage cuts, mass 
redundancies and food and fuel shortages. With 
these sanctions, Obama can certainly be accused 
of waging war on Iran by other means. 

Hence, far from breaking from his 
predecessor’s belligerent foreign policy, 
particularly towards the Middle East, Obama, it 
may be argued, has for the most part continued 
it. At best Obama’s foreign policy can therefore be 
seen as Bush-lite in style, if not in substance. 
However, from the view point of not only neo- 
conservative ideologues on the right wing of the 
Republican Party, but also of ‘moderate’ 
conservatives and realists of both major parties, 
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as well as liberal humanitarian interventionists 
close to his own administration, far from being 
too bellicose, Obama’s foreign policy towards the 
Middle East has been far too timid. 

Although all but the most hawkish neo-cons 
accept his basic position that following the 
disastrous occupation of Iraq, American foreign 
policy towards the Middle East should avoid 
committing ‘troops on the ground’, Obama stands 
accused of being far too reluctant in using other 
forms of military coercion, such as imposing no 
fly zones, air strikes or supplying weapons to pro- 
American forces. As a result, it is claimed, the US 
has appeared weak and unable to provide the 
necessary ‘international leadership’ to impose a 
resolution to the conflicts in the Middle East. 

In the case of Libya, it had been France 
backed by the UK that had originally taken the 
lead in advocating military intervention to support 
the anti-Gaddafi rebellion. Obama had dragged 
his feet for weeks. It was then only rather 
reluctantly that Obama had agreed to impose a 
no-fly zone which was to tip the balance in favour 
of the rebels. Even then Obama could be accused 
of failing to provide the military and political 
backing to support a pro-western government. As 
a result, Libya is now so riven by competing 
militias that the government is powerless to 
control, and the Libyan state is close to 
disintegration. 

In the case of Syria, the failure to provide 
adequate backing to pro-Western rebels against 
the Syrian regime has resulted not merely in 
Assad remaining in power, but in the descent of 
Syria into a bitter and prolonged sectarian civil 
war, giving rise to a profusion of anti-American 
jihadist militias. What is more, with the recent 
major advances of the Islamic State of Iraq and 
Syria (ISIS), the civil war in Syria has re-ignited 
the civil war in Iraq. With Libya, Syria and Iraq in 
flames and teetering on the verge of 
disintegration, the chickens can be seen to be 
coming home to roost for Obama’s ‘peacenik’ 
foreign policy. 


From the ‘Arab Spring’...* 

It has long been observed by both liberal and neo- 
conservative critics that there has been a sharp 
contradiction in US foreign policy between the 
ostensible American aim of defending, if not 
extending, ‘freedom and democracy’ across the 
globe, and its resolute support for repressive and 
autocratic governments in the ‘third world’. This 
has particularly been the case with respect to the 
strategically important oil-producing region of the 
Middle East. Ever since it supplanted Britain and 
France to become the dominant Western imperial 


4 See Intakes: ‘The Arab spring in the autumn of capital’ in 
Aufheben #21. 
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power in the region following the Suez crisis of 
1956, the US has sought to develop a system of 
bilateral alliances with the autocratic monarchies 
and emirates of Arabia and military dictatorships 
like Egypt: first to counter the influence of the 
Soviet Union; and subsequently to contain the 
‘rogue states’ of, alternatively, Iraq and Iran. This 
contradiction was to come to the fore with 
outbreak of the ‘Arab Spring’. 

The popular uprisings, which started in 
Tunisia and then rapidly spread through the Arab 
world in early 2011, were a result of a complex of 
differing causes and social forces. However, 
perhaps not surprisingly, it was the young, 
urban, educated and social media savvy elements 
of the emergent movement that were at the 
forefront of reports of the mass protests in the 
Western media. With their articulation of the 
demands for an end to government corruption 
and for ‘ree and fair’ democratic elections, it 
certainly appeared that the uprisings were the 
beginnings of a bourgeois democratic revolution 
akin to the ‘velvet revolutions’ that had brought 
down the ‘totalitarian communist regimes’ of 
Eastern Europe twenty years so before. 

Under Bush (junior), the US government had 
not been slow in promoting apparently similar 
‘colour revolutions’ in the Ukraine (2004), Georgia 
(2003) and in Lebanon (2005). Yet there were 
certainly those in the US policy establishment 
that were concerned that the Arab Spring could 
end up with the revolutionary overthrow of 
strategically important Middle Eastern 
governments, thereby destabilising the whole 
region with highly unpredictable consequences 
that might well prove to be disastrous for 
American interests. Heeding such concerns, the 
initial response of the Obama administration to 
the outbreak of the ‘Arab Spring’ had therefore 
been to maintain the status quo as far as 
possible. 

As had become established practice with the 
‘coloured revolutions’, the US administration 
certainly gave vocal support to the ‘legitimate’ 
demands of the popular movement, called for the 
authorities to show restraint in dealing with 
‘peaceful protesters’ and gave the green light to 
Western based NGOs to fund and facilitate the 
organisation of the liberal democratic elements in 
the movement into a coherent political opposition. 

But unlike the ‘coloured revolutions’, the 
eruption of the Arab Spring had been a series of 
spontaneous popular uprisings that had taken 
the Obama administration as much by surprise 
as anyone else. Unprepared, the US foreign policy 
response to the rapid developments of the ‘Arab 
Spring’ soon found itself falling behind the curve 
of events. By the end of January, the Tunisian 
government had fallen, leaving the regime of the 
far more populous and strategically important 
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Egypt as the most likely to be next in line to be 
toppled. Under diplomatic pressure from the US 
to make timely concessions to defuse the 
momentum of the popular movement, the 
Egyptian President - Mubarak - made the surprise 
announcement that after more than thirty years 
in power he would not stand in the Presidential 
elections scheduled for the autumn, and promised 
that the issues raised by the protesters would be 
addressed. However, this announcement proved 
too little too late to defuse the popular movement. 
It was no longer enough for Mubarak to step 
down, leaving the authoritarian military regime 
still in place. There had to be more radical 
reforms if the revolutionary overthrow of the 
Egyptian state was to be avoided. As a result, the 
Obama administration pressured the Egyptian 
regime into accepting ‘free and fair elections’ that 
would open the way for an orderly change in 
government. 

Although it had largely stood aloof from active 
participation in Egypt’s Arab Spring, there were 
certainly fears in the US _ foreign policy 
establishment that the Muslim Brotherhood 
would be well placed to reap the rewards of any 
democratic reforms. After all, the Muslim 
Brotherhood was the long-established opposition 
to the Egyptian regime that had withstood 
repeated waves of repression. With its long 
established welfare programmes -— generously 
funded by oil money from the Gulf States - it had 
strong roots amongst the Egyptian poor. What is 
more, it was far better organised and disciplined 
than the rather nebulous liberal elements within 
the popular movement that had been at the 
forefront of the Egyptian Arab Spring. 

However, against such fears it could be 
pointed out that the Muslim Brotherhood had 
long sought to style itself as a ‘moderate’ and pro- 
western Islamic movement - akin to the AKP in 
Turkey. The Muslim Brotherhood might be 
socially and culturally conservative, and could be 
expected to seek to make Egyptian laws more 
compliant with some moderate interpretation of 
sharia law, but when it came to economic matters 
they fully embraced the neo-liberal faith. Like the 
AKP in Turkey, a government formed by the 
Muslim Brotherhood could be expected to leave 
the entrenched economic and political interests of 
the military and the ‘deep state’ for the most part 
intact. As far as foreign policy was concerned, a 
Muslim Brotherhood government, much to the 
alarm of Israel, would take a more sympathetic 
approach to Hamas, its sister organisation in 
Gaza and the West Bank. The Saudis might also 
be miffed by a shift in Egyptian foreign towards a 
more favourable relation with their rivals Qatar. 
But as far as the US was concerned there was 
unlikely to be a radical change in Cairo’s foreign 
policy. The long standing alliance between Egypt 
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and the USA could be expected to remain more or 
less unchanged. 

Thus, it could be argued that the prospects of 
the Muslim Brotherhood taking power in Egypt 
did not seriously threaten US interests in the 
region. Indeed, such a government offered the 
best bet of maintaining social peace and stability 
and hence the maintenance of Pax Americana in 
the Middle East. This argument seemed to be 
largely borne out following the subsequent 
elections of 2012 that brought Morsi to power at 
the head of a government dominated by the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 
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...to winter in the Levant 

In the case of the Egyptian regime, the Obama 
administration had considerable diplomatic 
leverage. As a long-standing ally, there were close 
political and commercial ties between America 
and Egypt. What is more, after Israel, Egypt is the 
biggest recipient of American aid in the Middle 
East. The Obama administration had therefore 
been able to use this diplomatic leverage to 
persuade the Egyptian regime to firstly jettison 
Mubarak, and then when this failed to defuse the 
protests, to accept ‘free and fair elections’ and 
constitutional reforms that would require the 
military to take more of a back seat in the 
running of the country. 
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The case of Syria was different. With its close 
relationship with Iran, Syria was far from being 
an ally of the US, and was regarded as something 
of a rogue state. As such, the US had far less 
direct diplomatic leverage over the Syrian regime. 
Instead the Obama administration had been 
obliged to depend on exerting diplomatic pressure 
indirectly through intermediaries - the most 
important of which was Russia. Syria had been a 
long-standing ally of Russia, which like America’s 
alliance with Egypt went back to the Cold War 
era. The Syrian regime provided Russia with an 
important political ally within the strategically 
important oil-producing region of the Middle East. 
But perhaps more important were the long- 
standing military ties. The Syrian regime had 
permitted Russia to have a naval base at Tartus — 
thereby providing the Russian navy its only direct 
access to the Mediterranean Sea. In return Russia 
had long supplied Syria with weapons and 
defence systems. 

Of course, Russia had various other geo- 
political and economic interests that required 
Putin to maintain good relations with the US. 
Indeed, Putin had long been eager to present 
Russia as a responsible and reliable member of 
the ‘international community’. But Putin was 
reluctant to give up Russia’s long-standing 
alliance with Syria easily. 

Backed by both Russia and Iran, Assad had 
been free to adopt the traditional response of the 
Ba’athist regime to any political opposition — state 
repression. Although there had been reports of 
demonstrations and protests in Syria in the first 
two months of 2011, they had not reached 
anywhere the scale that was happening elsewhere 
in the Arab world. Fear of the security forces, it 
seemed, had served to inhibit the development of 
Arab Spring in Syria. However, following the fall of 
Mubarak in Egypt, such fears began to be 
overcome and the Arab Spring began to bloom 
across Syria’s major towns and cities. Assad’s 
response was to send the army in to crush the 
protests. But the protesters proved to be 
remarkably persistent. By early summer, the 
mass protests of the spring were giving way to 
armed resistance. Elsewhere in the Middle East 
the Arab Spring had begun to dissipate, but in 
Syria - as in Libya - it was now well on the way to 
becoming an all-out civil war. 

Now it might be supposed that as Syria was a 
vital ally of America’s number one enemy -— i.e. 
Iran — the Obama administration’s interest would 
be to back the rebellion against the regime. The 
neo-conservatives and liberal interventionists in 
the US certainly saw the developing civil war as 
an opportunity to overthrow the Syrian regime 
and install a pro-western government. This would 
serve to isolate. Iran and peg back the gains it had 
made as result of America’s disastrous war in 
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Iraq. Furthermore, the regional powers in the 
Middle East, such as Israel, Turkey, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia and the other Gulf states, which feared the 
growth of Iranian power in the region, and had 
rallied behind the US policy of confrontation with 
the Iranian regime over the issue of its 
development of nuclear weapons capability, were 
also eager to see the end of Iran’s principal ally. 

But, despite such pressures, the Obama 
administration proved remarkably reticent about 
providing any form of direct military involvement 
in support of the rebels. It is true that Russia, 
with China’s backing, repeatedly made it clear 
that it would use its veto on the UN Security 
Council to block any UN mandate for direct 
military intervention in Syria. But, as the recent 
mobilisation of a ‘coalition of the willing’ against 
ISIS has shown, the Obama administration is far 
from being averse to taking military action if it is 
deemed necessary. In the case of the then 
incipient Syrian civil war, the Obama 
administration chose to seek to impose a tacit 
agreement with the state powers of the region that 
there should be no direct military intervention in 
support for either side in the civil war. By making 
it clear from the beginning that the US was not 
intending to send in troops or launch air strikes 
against the Syrian regime, Obama made it clear 
he expected Russia and Iran to refrain from direct 
military intervention in support of Assad’s 
government. The Syrians would have to fight it 
out themselves. Although they could provide 
political and financial support from the side-lines, 
the US and the governments of the region should 
stay out of the ring. 

However, the US did go as far as providing 
substantial supplies of humanitarian aid to 
relieve the plight of the growing numbers of 
Syrian civilians fleeing the civil war (and it would 
seem likely that a significant part of this aid 
ended up feeding rebel fighters based in and 
around the refugee camps in Turkey). The US also 
sought to facilitate the formation and organisation 
of the political opposition in the form of the Syrian 
National Council, and was to provide substantial 
training and material support to the Free Syrian 
Army (FSA). However, in supplying military 
equipment to the FSA, Obama drew one of his ‘red 
lines’, which he was to hold steadfast to up to the 
eruption of ISIS on scene in 2014, restricting 
such supplies to non-lethal equipment. 

The Obama administration was prepared up to 
a point to accept Russia’s right to provide military 
and financial aid to the internationally recognised 
government of Syria so long as this did not involve 
substantial numbers of troops on the ground. At 
the same time, Obama expected the Gulf States to 
use their vast oil wealth to arm the Syrian 
opposition so it had a chance against the well- 
armed Syrian army. 
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With this policy of ‘relative disengagement’, 
the Obama administration can be seen to have 
been hedging its bets. If, as seemed increasingly 
likely during the summer months of 2011, Assad 
succeeded in ruthlessly crushing the opposition 
through sheer military might, then status quo 
ante would be restored and the US would have 
gained little but would have lost little. If, 
however, the Syrian opposition began to win the 
civil war, the US could enter the end game to 
ensure an orderly transition to a more 
‘democratic’ and pro-western Syrian government. 
Once it became clear that Assad’s days were 
numbered, Russia could be expected to use its 
diplomatic leverage to persuade the Syrian regime 
that the game was up. After all, it was not in 
Russia’s, interests - or Iran’s for that matter - to 
allow protracted death throes for the old regime. 
It was far better to aid the US and thereby retain 
some degree of influence over the American 
brokered post-civil war settlement in Syria than 
be excluded. The US would then, it could be 
hoped, be in a position to ensure an orderly 
transition to a new - more pro-American — Syrian 
regime. 

But Obama’s strategy of hedging his bets had 
seriously under-estimated the resilience of both 
the Syrian regime and the opposition. As the 
Syrian opposition survived Assad’s repression and 
began to take up arms Obama was increasingly 
drawn into upping the ante on the overthrow of 
the Syrian regime. 


The development of the Syrian civil war 


, 
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The summer military offensive of 2011, which had 
seen Assad sending in tanks against protesters, 
had succeeded in quelling much of the large city 
centre protests in both Damascus and most of the 
other major cities in Syria. However, it had failed 
to break the opposition. It had merely forced the 
protesters into the suburbs and _ increasing 
numbers to take up arms. What is more, the 
reluctance to fire on their ‘own people’ had led 
increasing numbers of soldiers in the Syrian Army 
to desert. By the autumn the Syrian Army was 
facing formidable armed resistance from the 
newly formed citizens’ militia, whose ranks were 
now being swelled by the desertion of entire 
military units, bringing with them weapons and 
vital military expertise. As a result, the Syrian 
regime began to lose control of entire 
neighbourhoods and districts in both Damascus 
and other major towns and cities — particularly 
those the in the province of Homs which had a 
long tradition of opposing Assad. 

In June, a number of high ranking Syrian 
Army officers had defected to Turkey and had 
announced they were forming the ‘Free Army 
Officers’. Over the summer they had become the 
nucleus around which the US sought to build and 
train the Free Syrian Army (FSA). By October the 
FSA had begun its first raids across the border 
from its bases in Turkey. The FSA was soon able 
to claim victory in a number of well publicised 
engagements with the Syrian army. This, 
combined with the Syrian army’s failure to hold 
its ground against the increasingly well-armed 
resistance in the cities, meant that as 2011 drew 
to a close it began to look likely - at least for 
many in the Washington foreign policy 
establishment - that Assad’s demise would only 
be a matter of months if not weeks. 

As a result the Obama administration began 
to step up its diplomatic efforts in order to corral 
the multifarious and fractious parties, groups and 
individuals that claimed to represent the Syrian 
opposition, which made up the US approved 
Syrian National Council (SNC), into at least the 
semblance of a government-in-exile — now with its 
own army, the FSA. But after a promising few 
months, both the military and _ political 
momentum of the opposition had begun to stall. 

The rather rosy scenario put forward by those 
in Washington in favour of betting on the success 
of the Syrian opposition presumed that the Syrian 
regime was close to breaking point. Once it 
became clear that the apparently formidable 
Syrian army could be beaten, the appearance of 
invincibility of the Syrian regime, and the 
inevitability of Assad’s continued rule, would 
begin to crumble. Fear would give way to hope 
amongst the Syrian people. The Arab Spring in 
Syria would be reignited, leading to renewed 
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uprisings across Damascus and in other towns 
and cities. The FSA would be swelled by growing 
numbers of defectors from the Syrian army, 
leading to further military defeats for the regime. 
As the FSA and the popular resistance took 
control of swathes of Syria, including most of the 
suburbs of the capital, Assad would be obliged to 
retreat into the administrative centre of 
Damascus. Besieged, Assad would then either 
have to surrender or else take flight to his 
traditional political strongholds in the province of 
Latakia. The only question would then become 
how long he could hold out. 

However, such a scenario greatly 
underestimated the strength of the Ba’athist 
military state and the entrenched position of both | 
Assad and his immediate ruling circle within this 
state. Although the Arab Spring had brought 
hundreds of thousands out on the street to 
demand the overthrow of the Syrian dictator, 
Assad could still count on at least the passive 
support of a large ‘silent majority’. The Ba’athist 
state provided large numbers of Syria’s population 
with their livelihoods in terms of jobs and 
contracts with the large military apparatus, the 
state bureaucracy and with the state owned 
companies, which still made up a large part of the 
Syrian economy. Even amongst those Syrians 
who may have been sympathetic to demands put 
forward by the Arab Spring for reform and who 
detested the brutality of the regime, there are 
likely to have been many who saw the secular 
Assad regime as a lesser evil to what might follow 
if it were to be overthrown. After all, there was the 
example of neighbouring Iraq where an American 
invoked overthrow of the repressive Ba’athist 
regime of Saddam Hussein had resulted in several 
years of bitter civil war sectarian and ethnic civil 
war — pitting Shia against Sunni and Arabs 
against Kurds. 

What is more, the alternative government in 
exile promoted by the. Americans did not inspire 
much confidence. As with the Iraqi National 
Council that had been assembled by the 
Americans as an alternative government to 
Saddam Hussein’s government at the time of US 
invasion of Iraq, the SNC was made up largely of 
opportunistic would-be politicians, businessmen 
and other mountebanks whose professions of 
loyalty to the ‘American way’ were only out done 
by their much exaggerated claims to be leaders of 
the ‘Syrian people’. The members of the SNC seem 
to have spent much their time swanning around 
the luxury hotels of Geneva and Ankara 
squabbling over the details of the future 
constitution and the division of titles and posts 
once they were in Damascus rather than what 
they were going to do to actually get there in the 
first place. 
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The SNC had little more than nominal control 
over the FSA, and little if any influence over the 
armed resistance within Syria itself. Outside 
Washington and Geneva, the SNC failed to gain 
any credibility as a viable negotiating partner with 
Assad’s regime, which would be capable of playing 
a major part in bringing about an end to Syria’s 
civil war. 

With at least the passive support of those 
Syrians that preferred the ‘devil they knew to the 
devils they didn’t’, the Assad regime was able to 
contain the armed uprisings to the opposition’s 
strongholds. As a result, rebel forces failed to 
take overall control of either Damascus, or any 
other town or city of any significance in Syria. 
Instead the newly ‘liberated’ rebel held urban 
neighbourhoods soon found themselves under 
siege by the Syrian Army. 

With the armed uprisings contained, and the 
diplomatic offensive to isolate Syria and promote 
the SNC as the internationally recognised 
alternative government blocked by Russia, the 
overthrow of Assad’s regime came to depend on a 
military victory in the civil war. By itself a military 
victory for the opposition did not look promising. 

On the eve of the civil war, Syria could boast 
of having one of the most formidable, well 
equipped and well trained armies in the Middle 
East. The Syrian Army was made up of an 80,000 
strong elite Republican Guard, 200,000 mainly 
conscript troops in the regular Army, and a 
further 200,000 reservists. Arrayed against this 
was, as we have seen, was the FSA. In October 
2011 it was claimed that the FSA was 20,000 
strong. However, estimates of those that were 
being drilled, trained and under the direct 
command of the FSA in Turkey were considerably 
less than this figure. Of course, in addition to this 
were the numerous effectively autonomous 
citizens’ militias that were either fighting to 
defend the opposition’s urban strongholds or else 
making raids against the Syrian Army from across 
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the Turkish border. Many of these militias 
claimed to be ‘battalions’ of the FSA. Altogether 
the armed opposition to the Syrian regime at this 
time seems unlikely to have been more than a few 
tens of thousands. The armed resistance was 
therefore heavily out-numbered and certainly out- 
gunned. 

Now of course, the Syrian Army was a largely 
conscripted army. Many of the young conscripts 
were likely to have had friends and family 
involved in the Arab Spring, and many were likely 
to have been sympathetic to the movement’s 
aims. It is perhaps not that surprising therefore 
that, as we have already mentioned, the Syrian 
Army suffered a high rate of desertion and 
defections from its ranks. However, by late 
autumn of 2011 the number of reports of either 
senior army officers defecting to the FSA, or entire 
military units going over to the armed resistance, 
had begun to decline. It seems that the Syrian 
Army had soon learnt to take care in deploying 
only its more loyal units to the front line. 
Although this seems to have hampered the 
rapidity of its troop deployments, it meant that 
Syrian Army could maintain its overall numerical 
supremacy over the armed resistance. 

The opposition forces were able to more or less 
hold on to urban areas under their control and 
were able to make daring raids to capture arms 
depots and air fields and to cut Syrian Army’s 
supply routes. However, in the open arid plains 
that cover much of Syria, once the Syrian Army 
had time to fully deploy its forces its advantage in 
terms of tanks and armoured vehicles, heavy 
artillery and air power usually proved decisive. As 
a consequence, outside their urban strongholds, 
and the mountainous areas along the Turkish 
and Lebanese borders, rebel forces were unable 
hold on to any significant amount of territory for 
more than a few weeks. 

So by the spring of 2012 it was becoming clear 
that the civil war had reached a stalemate. As the 
rebel-held areas were gradually reduced to rubble, 
the numbers of civilians fleeing the conflict began 
to soar. In the summer of 2011, the numbers 
seeking refuge in Turkey, Jordan and Lebanon 
had amounted to little more than 1000 a week; by 
spring 2012 this had increased more than tenfold. 
Fears began to mount that the refugee camps 
would not be able to cope with this mass exodus, 
thereby creating a major humanitarian crisis. 
Liberal humanitarian interventionists in the 
Democratic Party began to add their voices to 
those of the Republican Party neo-conservatives, 
to demand that ‘something must be done’ to bring 
a swift end to Syria’s civil war by some form of 
US-led armed intervention. Although it was 
broadly accepted that there could be no ‘troops on 
ground’, Obama came under increasing pressure 
to follow his example in Libya and impose a no fly 
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zone. This, it was argued, would be sufficient to 
tip the balance of the civil war decisively in favour 
of the armed opposition. 

However, unlike Libya, Syria had formidable 
air defences. To impose a no fly zone over Syria, it 
would have been necessary not only to destroy the 
Syrian air force but also to degrade Syria’s 
Russian supplied anti-aircraft systems. If 
American losses were to be minimised it would 
have required an overwhelming operation of air 
strikes on a scale comparable that of the ‘shock 
and awe’ inflicted on Iraq in March 2002. 
However, such an operation would have required, 
at least temporarily, a major global redeployment 
of America’s armed forces, which, for reasons we 


shall consider briefly later, Obama’s 
administration was loath at this time to 
contemplate. 


It was amidst such clamour for military 
intervention that Obama had come to draw his 
‘red lines’ concerning Assad’s use of chemical 
weapons in the summer of 2012. Of course, as 
has been seen in relation to both Iraqi and Iran, 
the perils of allowing ‘rogue states’ to possess 
‘weapons of mass destruction’ has been a long 
established trump card for those in the US and 
Europe advocating ‘regime change’ in the Middle 
East. The Syrian regime did not possess nuclear 
weapons, and had no prospect of obtaining them. 
However it was known to have a substantial stock 
pile of chemical weapons - the ‘poor state’s 
weapon of mass destruction’. The Syrian regime 
had so far shown little inclination in using 
chemical weapons in the civil war. Indeed Assad 
could certainly claim to both the international 
bourgeois community and his own population 
that he had adopted a measured and graduated 
response to the escalation of the civil war. He had 
only resorted to using heavy artillery, attack 
helicopters and eventually fixed wing strike 
aircraft in response to an increasing well-armed 
terrorist resistance’. However, for months the 
proponents of regime change in Washington had 
expressed concerns that once Assad became 
cornered, he might, as a desperate last resort, 
sanction the use of chemical weapons against 
rebel forces. 

At the same time there were the concerns on 
the part of the Israeli government, and which 
were ably expressed by the influential pro-Israeli 
lobby in Washington, that the Syrian regime 
might supply their Hezbollah allies with chemical 
war-heads for their Iranian supplied missiles 
aimed at Israel. Following the failure of the Israeli 
army to drive Hezbollah and its missile batteries 
out of Southern Lebanon in 2008, Israel, with 
substantial American aid and support, had built 
what has been called the Iron Dome’ - a state of 
the art anti-missile defence system. The Iron 
Dome could be expected to shoot down most of 
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the rather primitive Hezbollah missiles, even if 
they were all launched at once in a surprise 
attack. But the Iron Dome was not guaranteed to 
be 100% effective. It would only take one missile 
armed with a chemical war-head to find its way 
through these anti-missile defences to devastate 
an entire Israeli city. If the Americans did not take 
this danger seriously then there was always the 
implied threat that the Israeli government might 
have to break ranks and take matters into its own 
hands through some form of direct military action 
in Syria. 

By making it clear that any use of chemical 
weapons on the part of the Syrian regime would 
change the ‘calculus’ on the use of direct military 
intervention of the part of the US, Obama was 
able to send a signal that he was taking his 
critics’ concerns seriously. It can therefore be 
seen as a sop to both the proponents of regime 
change and the Israeli government, as well as a 
warning to the Syrian regime. Yet at the same 
time it reaffirmed Obama’s existing policy of 
avoiding being drawn into yet another prolonged 
conflict in the Middle East. So long as Assad kept 
within the parameters set by the US to contain 
Syria’s civil war — by not using chemical weapons 
and not violating its neighbours’ territories or air 
space - then the US would continue to stay out of 
any direct military involvement in the conflict. 

Thus, by qualifying it by drawing his red lines, 
Obama in effect reaffirmed his existing policy of 
ruling out direct military intervention. 
Nevertheless, Obama could not be seen to do 
nothing. There could not be a retreat to a policy of 
hedging his bets and waiting to see who won the 
civil war. Instead the Obama administration set 
about redoubling its efforts in providing indirect 
support for the overthrow of the Syrian regime in 
the months that followed. 

The Americans increased their efforts in 
training and equipping the FSA. In return for this 
increase in aid, they insisted on greater haste in 
establishing a properly constituted command 
structure, which after more than a year was 
generally recognised as _ being woefully 
inadequate. The SNC was broadened so as to 
include ‘moderate Islamicists’ sponsored by 
Turkey and the Gulf states. And renewed 
diplomatic efforts were made to isolate the Syrian 
regime and to promote the SNC as_ the 
internationally recognised representative of the 
‘Syrian people’. 

By the autumn, reports from the fighting in 
Syria could be seen to support the view that the 
tide had begun to turn in the civil war. The 
increasingly well-armed and equipped resistance 
was reporting significant victories over the Syrian 
Army. In October the units of the FSA that had 
been trained in Turkey began to take control of 
substantial areas in the mountainous terrain 
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along the Lebanese border, placing them close to 
striking distance from Damascus. In December, 
the Americans’ renewed diplomatic offensive 
culminated with the convening of a conference 
made up of representatives of 200 governments 
around the world to give international recognition 
to the SNC. As the year before, it seemed for many 
in Washington that if Assad was not on his way 
out before Christmas then it would not take that 
much longer. 

But also as the year before, as days began to 
grow longer, such hopes soon began to fade. On 
closer inspection it is clear that the attempts on 
the part of the Obama administration to create a 
military, political and diplomatic momentum that 
would persuade both the Syrian state and its 
allies that regime change was inevitable had been 
largely based on wishful thinking. 


The transformation of the Syrian civil war 

Far from reigniting the Arab Spring, the 
militarisation of the resistance to the Syrian 
regime was to sound its final death knell. By the 
end of 2011, even in the most resilient opposition 
strongholds such as those in the city of Homs, the 
regular mass anti-regime demonstrations, which 
had stubbornly persisted throughout the summer 
and early autumn, had more or less petered out. 
As the besieged opposition neighbourhoods were 
steadily reduced to ruins, increasing numbers of 
the civilian population began to flee to relatives 
elsewhere in Syria or, failing that, to the 
burgeoning refugee camps in Turkey, Jordan and 
the Lebanon. Those that were left behind were 
perhaps too occupied with mere survival to bother 
much about ‘politics’ or armed resistance, leaving 
the small minority that had taken up arms, 
bolstered by army defectors, to fight in the 
militias amidst the rubble. 

As 2012 wore on, and as hopes of an early end 
to the Assad regime receded, even those 
journalistic reports sympathetic to the armed 
resistance began to paint a picture of the militias 
as becoming little more than a loosely connected 
alliance of armed gangs. Although most militias 
may have continued to proclaim themselves as 
‘brigades of the FSA’ this seems to have 
increasingly become more of a means to attract 
military supplies and funding, rather than out of 
any remaining ideological commitment to a 
cohesive popular uprising bringing about a 
‘secular democratic revolution’. 

At the same time, the Turkish government’s 
decision to provide a safe haven for anti-Assad 
forces along Turkey’s borders with Syria in 
October 2011 had opened the way for the 
subsequent influx of foreign fighters to join the 
civil war on the side of the rebels. As a result, the 
Syrian civil became the new front line of the 
‘global jihad’. Battle-hardened jihadists, with 
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experience of fighting asymmetrical wars against 
conventional forces in Chechnya, Iraq, Sudan, 
Yemen and elsewhere, now began to flood into 
Syria to join the fray. These formed militia that 
began coalesce into various ideologically defined 
fronts that provided a degree of coordination and 
direction far beyond that which being offered by 
the FSA. 

It had been his influx of battle-hardened and 
ideologically committed foreign fighters that had 
succeeded in halting the advances of the Syrian 
Army in the spring, and by the autumn of 2012 
had begun turn the tide of the civil war against 
the Syrian regime. But in doing so they began to 
redefine the civil war as a sectarian war. Indeed, 
even American commentators now began to 
describe the civil war as a war between a ruling 
minority drawn mainly from the Alawite sect of 
Shia Islam, and the ‘oppressed’ majority made up 
of Sunni Muslims. 

But it was not merely their experience, 
ideological commitment and superior organisation 
that allowed the Islamist forces to take the lead in 
the fight against the Syrian regime, but the fact 
that they were far better armed. By stopping short 
of supplying lethal military aid to rebel forces, and 
leaving the supply of weapons to the Gulf States, 
the Obama administration abdicated much of the 
control over which militias were supplied. Of 
course, Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the other Gulf 
States were expected to supply arms to the 
officially recognised, and hence US approved, FSA 
forces. With the expansion of the SNC this official 
recognition could be extended to those militias 
aligned to the ‘moderate’ Islamic parties 
sponsored by the governments of Turkey and the 
Gulf States. But this was not all; it has been a 
badly kept secret that the Saudis have long 
covertly supported anti-US Salafist groups in Iraq 
— or at least turned a blind eye to the ‘private’ 
funding of such groups by members of the royal 
family — including the Islamic State of Iraq, which 
was later to become the Islamic State of Iraq and 
Syria (ISIS) as a means to wage a proxy war 
against Iran. Qatar and the other Gulf States, in 
competing with the Saudis for influence in the 
region, have followed suit. As a result, the civil 
war in Syria was fast becoming not only a 
sectarian war but a proxy war between the Gulf 
States and Iran. 

Outside the conflict zones surrounding the 
rebel-held neighbourhoods, Assad had been able 
to maintain at least the semblance of some sort of 
normality throughout much of Syria. Indeed, in 
May 2012 the regime had even been able to hold 
Parliamentary elections. But with the renewed 
offensive by the anti-regime forces there could be 
little doubt that if the regime was overthrown 
Syria as a whole. would be ripped apart by 
sectarian and foreign forces. Assad was therefore 
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able to rouse the morale of the Syrian Army, and 
galvanise what had previously been largely 
passive support amongst the Syrian population as 
a whole, against the both imminent menace of 
Islamic terrorists’ and foreign intervention. 

This increased support at home was also 
matched by increased support from abroad. As it 
became increasingly evident that the Gulf States 
were using Syria as theatre to wage a proxy war 
against Iran, and with the Obama administration 
making it repeatedly clear that it was reluctant to 
commit the US to any form of military 
intervention, the Iranian government began to 
provide Syria with more overt and active support. 
With the military advice and support of Iran - 
personified by the appearance of the notorious 
Iranian General Qasem Soleimani in Syria 
apparently at the heart of operations —- Syria was 
able to launch a concerted counter-offensive early 
in 2013. Already the FSA attempts to establish 
control over the borders of Syria and Lebanon in 
the autumn of 2012 had brought it into conflict 
with Hezbollah. As the winter offensive gathered 
pace, Hezbollah began to play an increasingly 
frontline role within Syria itself. 

By the summer 
of 2013, the forces 
opposed to the 
Syrian regime had 
been forced back 
and were falling ([}*- ME 
into disarray. Any oe 8 
pretence that the ai, 


FSA was in any 
way a_ coherent 
force that could 
bring about a 


‘democratic 

revolution’ was no 
longer tenable. The 
various militias 
were divided and 
increasingly in 
open conflict with 
each other: secular 


versus Islamist, 
moderate Islamist 
versus Salafists, 
and Salafists 
versus Salafists - 
with ideological 
divisions reflecting 
the competition 
between their 
various sponsors 
amongst Gulf 
States. 

Thus on the eve 
of “thie 


chemical 
attacks in 
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Damascus at the end of August 2013 the Obama 
administration faced a difficult dilemma. Having 
been lured into committing his administration to 
the cause of overthrowing Assad by Republican 
neo-conservatives and by liberal humanitarian 
interventionists in his own party, Obama had 
seriously underestimated the resilience of the 
Syrian regime. After two years of civil war, and 
two concerted attempts to overthrow the regime, 
hundreds of thousands had been killed and 
approaching two million had been made refugees. 
But the Syrian regime had remained largely 
intact. It still maintained overall control of the 
country and its 20 million remaining people. 

It was now quite clear that the only way Assad 
could be overthrown was through direct US 
military action. But even though air strikes, the 
imposition of a no fly zone over Syria or the large 
scale arming of militias by the US might be 
sufficient to overthrow the Syrian regime, there 
was the problem of ‘what then?’ With the both the 
FSA and SNC discredited there was no means of 
ensuring that the new Syrian regime would be 
pro-Western. Indeed, without reliable forces on 
the ground, Syria was more likely to go the way of 
Libya and descend 
into a failed state torn 
apart by sectarian 
and ethnic conflict 
that could have 
serious destabilising 
effects throughout the 
Middle East. 

If the Obama 
administration was to 
remain true to 
Obama’s declared 
commitment to the 
overthrow of Assad’s 
‘brutal and oppressive 
regime’ - with which 
he had rallied 
America’s allies in the 
Middle East - then it 
would have bite the 
bullet and commit 
itself to “an “open- 
ended occupation of 
Syria. But this would 
require Obama _ to 
abandon his policy of 
avoiding becoming 
entangled into open 
ended commitments 
in the Middle East 
and it would cross his 
red line of ‘no troops 
on the ground’. 

So, either the US 
would sooner or later 
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have to be prepared to invade Syria or it would 
have to back pedal and come to terms with Assad. 
In the face of this dilemma, the Obama 
administration had taken the middle way and 
procrastinated. But with the chemical attacks in 


Damascus the seemed to have forced the issue. - 


Assad had crossed the Obama’s ‘ red line’, and if 

America’s red lines were to mean anything, then 

Obama had to act. If the US was looking for a 

pretext for direct military intervention this was it. 
But it wasn’t. 


B: ...TO CHINA 


When the authors of the Project for New 
American Century” were scanning the horizon for 
potential future challengers to US _ global 
hegemony, they certainly took note of China. After 
all, China possessed a land mass comparable to 
that of the USA, it was composed of more than a 
fifth of the world’s population, had possession of 
advanced nuclear weapons and, perhaps 
commensurate with all that, had one of the five 
permanent seats on the UN Security Council. But, 
in the late 1990s, despite surging economic 
growth, China remained a backward and 
predominantly agrarian country. It lacked the 
economic base to present itself a serious rival to 
the USA. 

At this time, few would have believed that 
China would be able to sustain more or less 
double-digit economic growth rates for more than 
a decade. It seemed safe to assume that, although 
this sleeping Asian giant might well arise at some 
point during the twenty-first century, it would not 
be anytime soon. In identifying more imminent 
threats to American supremacy that may arise in 
the coming generation or so, it was not China that 
was of concern but an economically integrated 
and politically cohesive European Union or a 
resurgent Russia. 

As a result, as it had been throughout the cold 
war, US strategic foreign policy remained centred 
on the Euro-Asian land mass, with particular 
focus on Eastern Europe and Central Asia. It was 
in accordance with this perspective that the neo- 
conservatives had formulated their strategy of the 
radical restructuring of what they called ‘the 
wider Middle East’, which would serve to pre- 
empt the re-emergence of the Russian Empire, 
and that would be brought about by successive 
wars of ‘liberation’ against Afghanistan, Iraq and 
Iran. 

A decade or more later, matters had changed 
dramatically. Frequent predictions that the 
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conservative think tank in the 1990s bring together leading 
right wing intellectuals and politicians. See ‘Oil wars and 
world orders old and new’ in Aufheben #12. 
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prolonged Chinese ‘economic boom’ would soon 
burst had been repeatedly proved wrong. In terms 
of both GDP and share in world trade, China had 
now become a major economic power, on a par 
with the UK, France or Italy. Indeed, if the 
Chinese economy continued its current rate of 
growth in a decade or so it would be close to 
catching up with the US. If there was any 
candidate for a new hegemon that might emerge 
in the next generation or so, then it was China. 

It was out of the recognition of this new reality 
that Democratic Party leaning foreign policy 
wonks began to formulate the notion of the ‘Pivot 
to Asia’. The most important strategic issue facing 
US foreign policy, it was argued, was managing 
the rise of both China and the rest of Asia. This 
required a major refocusing of foreign policy, away 
from the age-old one centred on the Euro-Asian 
landmass, and towards the Pacific Ocean. 

For the advocates of the Pivot, the problem of 
the neo-conservative attempt to restructure the 
wider Middle East through brute force was not 
merely the vast waste in terms of lives, resources 
and money for what was essentially a failure, but 
that it had locked US foreign policy into an 
outdated strategy. With much of America’s 
military assets committed to the Middle East, and 
with much political and diplomatic ‘capital’ 
expended in ensuring that US sanctions against 
Iran were agreed and implemented, US foreign 
policy had become bogged down in the Middle 
East, and as result was seriously neglecting the 
rise of both China and Asia more generally. 

Of course the rise of China was by now an 
almost universally accepted fact. Only a few die- 
hard cold war warriors in conservative think- 
tanks would deny that if US dominance was to be 
challenged it was far more likely to come from 
China than from a ‘return of the evil empire’. 
More pragmatic Republicans could certainly agree 
that the potential challenge from China had to be 
addressed, but they could object that advocates of 
the Pivot to Asia were overstating their case. What 
practical difference would a ‘Pivot to China’ make? 

First, it could be pointed out that the Bush 
(jnr) administrations had pursued and developed 
the policy of ‘constructive engagement’ with China 
that had begun under the Clinton Presidency. 
China may have been welcomed into the WTO 
under quite generous terms by Clinton, but the 
Bush administrations ensured that China had 
complied with its commitments as a WTO 
member, and had continued to encourage the 
Chinese integration into the global economy. 
Within this framework of ‘constructive 
engagement’, America’s diplomatic ties had 
naturally grown with the growth of the Chinese 
economy on purely pragmatic grounds. 

What is more, this policy had _ proved 
remarkably successful for US capital. With China 
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producing goods that the US had long given up or 
had never produced in the first place, most of 
corporate America had won out from the rise of 
China. The rapid growth of the Chinese economy 
and its integration into the global economy had 
opened up lucrative business opportunities for US 
transnational corporations, not only directly in 
the form of joint productive ventures with the 
Chinese state in China but also indirectly in the 
growth of trade and production in the rest of Asia 
generated by China’s demand for inputs 
necessary to supply its ever growing production. 
In the US itself, big profits could be made by the 
likes of WalMart in the distribution of cheap 
manufactured goods imported from China. More 
generally | China’s production of cheap 
manufactured consumer goods had played a 
major role in defeating the decades old problem of 
price inflation. The Chinese government’s policy of 
holding foreign exchange reserves in the form of 
US treasury bills had also helped hold US interest 
rates down, allowing the American monetary 
authorities to pursue a more expansionary 
economic policy. If nothing else, corporate 
America had good cause to be pro-China. 

Of course there were business and financial 
interests that complained they were being locked 
out of speculative and investment opportunities 
by China’s tight capital controls. There were other 
business interests that might suffer from the 
Chinese policy of maintaining ‘under-valued’ 
currency. These complaints would be bolstered by 
various neo-liberal ideologists demonstrating that 
the Chinese would be better off if they hastened 
along the road of neo-liberal reforms. And of 
course there would be a multitude of complaints 
concerning China’s lack of human rights, her lack 
of democracy, her dismal record on _ the 
environment and the looming problem of carbon 
emissions, her rudeness towards the Dalai Lama 
and his Tibetan subjects, and  China’s 
unwarranted hogging of the world’s panda 
population. 

In advancing their various complaints against 
China, each complainant could plausibly claim 
that their concerns had been downplayed by US 
diplomats in order to secure Chinese support for 
UN sanctions against Iran. But given that few 
within the American ruling class wanted to risk 
ruffling the feathers of the goose that was laying 
the golden eggs, it could be argued any ‘hard-line’ 
that may have been taken with the Chinese on 
these issues in the absence of US policy towards 
the Middle East would have been little more than 
cosmetic. Far more effective in persuading the 
Chinese to support UN sanctions was the threat 
that Bush might be mad enough to launch a 
military strike against Iran, rather than any 
conciliatory gestures. 
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Second, ever since the panda diplomacy 
between Chairman Mao and President Nixon of 
the early 1970s, China had ceased to be 
considered much of a military threat to US 
interests in the Pacific. Following the opening up 
of the Chinese economy to foreign investment in 
the 1990s, US-China relations had moved from 
what might be described as ‘peaceful co-existence’ 
to that of ‘peaceful economic competition’, as the 
Chinese government concentrated on economic 
development. The People’s Liberation Army 
remained a predominantly defensive force that 
possessed little capability to operate beyond the 
immediate vicinity of Chinese territorial waters. In 
2008 there was still little sign that China had any 
intent of converting its economic power into 
expansionist military muscle that could in any 
way threaten American interests in the Pacific, let 
alone the rest of the world. 


‘Third; it 
concentrating so much diplomatic efforts on both 


might be conceded that by 
the middle east and on China, the Bush 
administration had neglected the rest of Asia. As 
a result, it might also be conceded that US ‘soft 
power’ and ‘influence’ had suffered in the region. 
This was particularly the important given the 
wave of unpopularity the USA had suffered in 
Asia — particularly those countries with large 
Muslim populations - as result of the invasion of 
Iraq and Afghanistan. But there seemed little 
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practical indication of the consequences of this 
decline in vaguely and abstractly defined ‘soft 
power’ and ‘influence’. 

Finally, the pragmatic Republican might retort 
that the ‘Pivot to Asia’ presupposed the imposition 
of sufficient stability in the Middle East in the 
first place, in order to allow for a redeployment of 
America’s diplomatic and military resources 
elsewhere. Without this precondition, any pivot 
would not go very far anyway — as Hillary Clinton, 
who as Secretary of State was put in charge of 
Obama’s Pivot to Asia, was to subsequently 
discover. 

By the time he assumed office, the surprising 
success of the ‘surge’ in Iraq had convinced 
Obama of the rather counter-intuitive proposition 
that the way of hastening the withdrawal of US 
troops from Iraq was to send more troops in. Far 
from retreating from Bush’s ‘surge’, Obama 
sought to step it up. Once troops had been 
withdrawn from Iraq then a ‘troop surge’ could 
also be used to hasten the end of the deployment 
of US forces in Afghanistan. However, the key to 
the stabilisation of the Middle East was ultimately 
the resolution of the protracted problem of 
opening up of Iran’s vast oil reserves. 


Iran, the Middle East and the political 
economy of oil 

By the end of the 1990s it had become evident, at 
least to those interested in such matters, that the 
period of cheap and plentiful supplies of oil and 
gas, which had lasted for approaching two 
decades, would not last much beyond the end of 
the century. First, years of low prices had led to a 
sharp decline in investment in the exploration 
and development of oil production across the 
globe. Second, and far more importantly, it was 
becoming clear that the great oil and gas fields of 
western hemisphere, such as the North Sea, 
Alaska and the Gulf of Mexico, were more or less 
at their peak. Output from such fields could 
therefore be expected to begin to decline in the 
not too distant future. As a consequence the total 
supply of oil and gas would struggle to stand still 
let alone keep up with the growth in demand. 

The first decade of the new century was 
therefore likely to see the beginning of a new 
period that would be marked by a scarcity of oil 
and thus far higher oil prices — with all the 
implications this might have for economic growth, 
inflation and growing international tensions. But 
this was not all. Even if the growth in oil 
production managed to more or less keep up with 
demand in the early years of the new century, by 
the second decade the decline in old oil fields of 
the western hemisphere would begin to gather 
pace. Furthermore, it was widely expected that at 
some point in the 2020s, the vast oil fields of 
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Saudi Arabia and. the other Gulf States would 
more or less be reaching their peak of production. 

Thus, even though the growth of demand for 
oil had slowed considerably with the emergence of 
the new ‘weightless economy’ since the 1980s, 
unless major new sources of oil could be opened 
up, the world faced the prospect in the medium 
term of a prolonged era of oil shortages and high 
prices, and in the longer term an oil crunch where 
supply would eventually hit the buffers. 

The obvious places to look for new sources of 
oil were the largely untapped reserves of oil and 
gas in Iraq, Iran and Central Asia. Iraq and Iran 
looked the most promising since not only did they 
have the second and third largest proven reserves 
of oil and gas in world but also because the cost 
of production of oil was likely to be low — offering 
any investors the prospects of high returns. But 
the opening up of the oil and gas fields of Iran 
and Iraq would require an abrupt reversal in the 
direction of US foreign policy. 

Up until the late 1990s, war and sanctions 
had succeeded not merely in preventing the 
development of both Iranian and Iraqi oil 
production but in their decline. This had served to 
prevent an oil glut and the collapse in the oil price 
that would have rendered much of the oil 
production in the western hemisphere 
uneconomic. But now it was necessary to open up 
the untapped oil fields of either Iraq or Iran. The 
issue was how this could be done after so many 
years of enmity and hostility between the US and 
the regimes of these two ‘rogue’ nations. 

There were two main approaches: regime 
change, or rapprochement. The first meant 
replacing the rogue regimes by force, either 
through direct military action, or through the 
covert operations promoting a popular uprising or 
a palace coup from disgruntled members of the 
regime. Alternatively, the US could attempt to 
rehabilitate these regimes, welcome them into the 
international bourgeois community and then doa 
deal over the opening up their oil industry to US 
investment. Up until 9/11 the US had pursued 
both these approaches in tandem. Towards the 
Iraqi regime of Saddam Hussein the Americans 
had adopted a policy of regime change. Towards 
the Islamic Republic of Iran they had adopted a 
policy of gradual and measured rapprochement. 


Obama, Iran and the oil question 

By the end of Bush (jnr)’s second term in office 
the predictions of high oil prices had certainly 
been borne out. Oil prices had risen at least 
fivefold since the 1990s. However, the inflationary 
impact of rising oil prices had been more than 
offset in the West by the flood of cheap 
manufactured imports from China. 
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High oil prices, and hence the prospect of high 
returns for the investment of capital in the oil 
industry, had spurred the exploration and 
development of new sources of oil and gas in Asia, 
Africa and South America, and had in particular 
hastened the development of the large oil and gas 
fields of Russia and central Asia, which had been 
opened up to western investment following the fall 
of the USSR. Furthermore, high oil prices had 
made it economic to develop new technologies to 
squeeze more oil and gas from old declining fields, 
thereby slowing down the rate of decline of their 
output. As a result, although spare capacity was 
squeezed, the global supply of oil and gas had 
grown sufficiently to prevent any serious oil 
shortages. There was no return to either oil crises 
or the stagflation of the 1970s, as many had 
feared ten years before. 

However, although for the time being the 
development of these new sources of oil and gas 
could be expected to bring about a sufficient 
growth in production to offset the accelerating 
decline in the old fields of the western 
hemisphere, this would not be the case in the 
longer term, particularly once the vast but aging 
oil fields of Saudi Arabia passed their peak and 
went into decline. Indeed, for the more pessimistic 
of ‘peak oil theorists’, who flourished at this time, 
it was argued that, due to the OPEC rules for 
determining oil quotas of each its member states, 
Saudi Arabia had systematically overestimated 
the amount of its proven recoverable oil reserves. 
As a result, Saudi Arabian oil production, it was 
argued, was already more or less at its peak and 
could from now on only decline. The almighty oil 
crunch was therefore nigh. 

Of course, at the other extreme, there were 
those who pointed out the growing investments 
that were now being made in alternative sources 
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of energy, such as bio-fuels, wind turbines, solar 
energy and nuclear power. Perhaps more 
importantly there was also the far greater 
investments being made by the oil industry into 
the development of deep sea drilling in the Gulf of 
Mexico and off the coast of Brazil, the opening up 
of the Arctic with the retreat of the polar ice caps, 
and the exploitation of unconventional oil and gas 

- such as tar sands, shale gas and shale oil. 

However, back in 2008 it was difficult to 
separate the hype over these alternatives 
generated to attract venture capital into funding 
such investments from realistic projections. At 
least for US policy makers in the State 
Department, and think-tanks concerned with 
such matters, it was probably better to err on the 
side of caution and discount claims that the USA 
could become self-sufficient in hydro-carbons in a 
few years’ time. 

Most mainstream analysts still put Saudi 
Arabia’s peak sometime in the 2020s. Although 
the growing demand for oil from China and the 
emerging economies of the Global South would 
probably bringing the crunch point forward 
substantially closer. However, the huge 
investment of capital required to fully develop the 
productive capacity of either Iran’s or Iraq’s oil 
industries could be expected to take the best part 
of a decade to come to fruition. But before such 
investment could be made it would be likely that 
there would have to be several years of diplomatic 
and then commercial negotiations. Time to act 
was therefore beginning to run out. For most 
mainstream analysts, therefore, the long term aim 
of US policy had to remain the opening up and 
development of the vast oil fields of Iraq and/or 
Iran and there was a mounting urgency in 
starting the lengthy process of achieving this 
objective. But the opening up of these fields was 
further away than it had ever been. 

In 2008, with Iraq having been just about 
pulled back from the brink of an all-out civil war, 
the Iraqi government had at long last been able to 
complete the first round of concessions to foreign 
oil companies. But although it could be hoped 
that these concessions would lead to the 
restoration of Iraq’s existing oil industry to levels 
of oil production not seen since the 1970s, there 
was little appetite form the major oil companies to 
risk making the large scale and long term 
investments that would allow Iraq’s oil industry to 
reach anything like its full potential. In the 
foreseeable future, it seemed, Iraq might be able 
to make a significant contribution to global oil 
output in the next few years, but there was little 
prospect of Iraq’s oil fields solving the longer term 
problems of the world’s oil supply. 

But if the opening up of Iraq’s vast oil fields 
seemed unlikely any time in the near future, so 
were those of neighbouring Iran. Even the most 
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hawkish neo-conservatives had now conceded 
that, with the US army tied down in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, there was little prospect of sending 
ground troops to topple the Islamic Republic. Of 
course there were those neo-conservatives that 
advocated overwhelming air strikes against Iran 
so as to halt Iran’s nuclear programme. Some of 
these neo-conservatives also argued that such air 
strikes might bring the additional bonus of 
toppling the Iranian regime. However, given the 
failure of the attempts to ‘liberate’ the wider 
Middle East by force, there was little appetite in 
the Bush administration for further military 
adventures in the near future. Even Donald 
Rumsfeld had concluded that the restructuring of 
the wider Middle East was part of a long war that, 
like the cold war against the USSR, might take 
one or two generations to win. All that could be 
done for the time being was to wait and hope for a 
rebellion against the regime, but this was largely 
in the hands of the Iranians. 

If regime change was off the agenda for the 
time being, so was the alternative of doing a deal. 
Having accepted Bill Clinton’s hand of friendship 
and adopted a policy of rapprochement with the 
US in the late 1990s, and then having given Bush 
tacit support in both his invasion of Afghanistan 
and Iraq, the Iranian government had suddenly 
found itself at the top of US hit list for regime 
change following the fall of Saddam Hussein. For 
the hard-liners in the Iranian regime, the 
perfidious Americans could not be trusted. Rather 
than accept another offer of friendship it was far 
better to take advantage of the US Army being 
tied down in Afghanistan and Iraq and hasten to 
develop Iran’s nuclear capability. Once Iran had 
the nuclear option it would be in a position to 
deter any large scale US military intervention 
once and for all. Iran would therefore be in a far 
stronger bargaining position. 

On coming into office, President Obama had 
been long committed to offering Iran the ‘open 
hand of friendship, rather than a clenched fist’. 
By resetting US relations with Iran, Obama could 
hope to pave the way for a grand deal that would 
prevent Iran from obtaining nuclear weapons, 
ensure the pursuit of the common interest of 
establishing a stable and unified Iraq - which 
would facilitate the withdrawal of US troops, and 
open the way for the development of Iran’s oil and 
gas resources on terms favourable to the interests 
of the American oil corporations. 

At the same time, a rapid move towards a 
grand deal with Iran, combined with the swift 
withdrawal of troops from Iraq and Afghanistan, 
would serve to stabilise the situation in the 
Middle East and open the way for Obama’s Pivot 
to Asia. Thus the objective of securing access to 
Iranian oil dovetailed neatly with the urgent need 
to address the rise of China. 
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However, there were two formidable obstacles 
to making such a grand deal with Iran. First, the 
American oil corporations had long given up any 
hope that the oil fields of either Iraq or Iran would 
be opened up to any large-scale foreign 
investment in the near future. Encouraged by the 
persistence of high oil prices, the oil corporations 
had by now committed themselves to making 
large scale investments in the development of oil 
from the development of deep sea drilling, the 
opening up of the Arctic, and the exploitation of 
unconventional forms oil and gas. They were far 
from happy that cheap oil from Iraq or Iran could 
start flooding on the global oil market, thereby 
undercutting the economic viability of their 
investments, anytime soon. 

Second, there were the ‘hard-liners’ within the 
Iranian regime. They could reasonably argue that 
even if he was in good faith about doing a deal, 
there was no guarantee that Obama would be 
able to pass such deal through Congress given 
the power of the oil lobby and its allies. 
Furthermore, even if he did manage to have a deal 
with Iran ratified by Congress, it seemed likely 
Obama might not even secure a second term, and 
any subsequent Republican President could then 
very well tear up any agreement. Once bitten, it 
was perhaps better to be twice shy. 

Of course, as was to become manifest 
following Iran’s own Presidential elections in June 
2009, there were considerable numbers of 
Iranians, both in the population as a whole and 
within the regime itself, who saw the election of 
Obama as an opportunity to bring to an end to 
years of sanctions and economic stagnation. 
However, Obama’s hopes of launching a 
diplomatic charm offensive to tip the balance of 
power within the Iranian regime to favour a grand 
deal during the opening months of his 
administration was soon blown off course. The 
sudden eruption of the financial crisis meant that 
the overriding foreign policy concern of Obama’s 
administration first six months in office was co- 
ordinating the international efforts necessary 
avert a global economic meltdown. 

The re-election in June of Ahmajinedad made 
it clear that the supreme leader, Khamenei, had 
come down in favour of rejecting Obama’s offer 
and hopes of doing a rapid deal with Iran 
therefore soon began to fade. Obama was 
therefore obliged to adopt a Plan B. In a counter- 
intuitive move that in many respects echoed that 
of his adoption of outgoing administration’s policy 
of ‘troop surge’ in Iraq and Afghanistan, Obama 
not only continued Bush’s policy of imposing 
economic sanctions against Iran, but proposed to 
ratchet them up. By imposing increasingly 
punitive sanctions, at the same time as keeping 
the door ajar for talks, Obama hoped to cajole the 
Iranian regime into doing a grand deal. But the 
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threat of punitive sanctions — war by other means 
— no doubt only served to confirm both Iran’s own 
conservatives and neo-conservatives view of 
American belligerency.® 

By the time of the outbreak of the ‘Arab 
Spring’ there were growing concerns that Obama’s 
policy of cajoling the Iranian regime into coming 
to the negotiating table was getting nowhere fast. 
Having come down firmly on the side of 
Ahmajinedad and the hard-liners in 2009 - both 
in Presidential elections and against the mass 
protests that followed - Khamenei could not have 
been expected to have reversed his position any 
time soon for fear of showing weakness in the 
immediate wake of the ‘Green Revolution’. But 
more than a year after the repression of the mass 
movement for ‘reform’, the Iranian regime was still 
remained stubbornly resistant to any of Obama’s 
diplomatic overtures. It was now becoming 
evident to many in Washington that the next 
window of opportunity to deal with Iran might not 
be until the Iranian Presidential elections in mid- 
2013. By then the outcome of the US Presidential 
elections would be known and the Iranian regime 
could be expected to be in a position to take stock 
and decide whether it was better to stick or twist. 
But by 2013 time would be pressing. 

Now as far as the ‘oil crunch’ was concerned, 
the ‘great recession’ had at least brought Obama 
time as the growth in the global demand for 
energy was put on pause. But in 2011 it was still 
expected that a rapid economic recovery would be 
along very shortly, thereby giving rise to a 
resumption of the pre-crisis growth rate in the 
demand for oil. By 2013 Obama, if re-elected, 
would be beginning to slip behind schedule. 

As China, India, Japan the European Union 
and other major oil importers began to 
increasingly worry about where they were to going 
to secure future sources of oil vital for the 
continued growth of their economies, the 
temptation to break ranks and defy - or at least 
circumvent - UN sanctions and do a deal with 
Iran could only increase. American oil capital 
could then find itself locked out of the consequent 
Iranian oil bonanza, as more countries broke 
ranks and the US government sought to hold the 
line to prevent the international sanctions regime 
from crumbling. If the US failed to take advantage 
of the window of opportunity that seemed likely to 
open up in 2013 then the issue of how much 
longer effective international sanctions against 
Iran — the Americans’ main bargaining chip in any 


§ In ‘Lebanon, Iran and the “long war” in “the wider middle 
east” in Aufheben #15 we discussed the distinctions 
between what we termed the Iranian regime’s reformists, 
conservative and neo-conservative factions. 
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negotiations with the Iranian regime - would start 
becoming a serious issue.” 

By the time of the US Presidential elections in 
2012, a further problem might be looming the 
horizon — the prospect of Iran ‘breaking out’ of the 
restrictions of the Non-Proliferations Treaty (NPT) 
and obtaining the capability to produce ‘the 
bomb’. Whatever their opinions on the Iranian 
regime, all the powers in both in the region and 
the world as a whole could agree that it would not 
be a good idea for Iran to obtain nuclear weapons, 
thereby potentially triggering a complex 
destabilising nuclear arms race not only in the 
Middle East with Saudi Arabia and Israel but also 
in Southern Asia with the existing nuclear 
powers, China, Pakistan and India. It had been 
relatively easy for the Bush (jnr) administration to 
build an international consensus for UN 
sanctions at least ostensibly aimed at preventing 
Iran from gaining the capacity to develop nuclear 
weapons. Sanctions had certainly made it difficult 
for Iran to develop its nuclear programme. Apart 
from what little that could be smuggled in, all the 
raw materials, component parts and technology 
had to be produced from by Iran itself. As a 
result, Iran’s nuclear programme was confined to 
a snail’s pace. When UN sanctions were imposed 
in 2006 there had seemed little prospect of an 
Iranian nuclear breakout any time soon. 


7? By 2012 it became clear that the investment in the 
development of unconventional oil had begun to bear fruit 
with what became known as the shale gas _ revolution. 
Fracking, it was now proclaimed, would make the US self- 
sufficient in oil within a matter years. The US would 
therefore no longer be dependent on opening the oil fields of 
the wider Middle East. But the fallacy of such hype has 
become evident with the collapse of oil prices due to this 
very surge in US shale gas production, coupled with the 
slowdown in the-Chinese economy. The fall in prices has 
rendered more than half of the shale gas produced in the 
America unprofitable, bring the revolution to an abrupt halt. 
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But by 2011 international inspectors were 
reporting that Iran had managed to accumulate a 
stockpile of several tons of uranium - a quantity 
of uranium that could potentially provide the 
fissile material for an entire arsenal of nuclear 
weapons. The Iranians could point out that this 
uranium had only been enriched to ‘reactor grade’ 
uranium and was therefore compliant with Iran’s 
obligations under the NPT only to produce 
uranium for peaceful purposes. However, it was 
also becoming clear that Iran had made important 
technical advances that meant that it could now 
begin the process of further enriching its 
stockpile. Again the Iranians could argue that the 
purpose of such medium grade enriched uranium 
was for medical and other civilian purposes. 

But as the neo-conservatives and the Israeli 
government were keen to point out, this technical 
breakthrough was a major step towards Iran 
acquiring the capability to produce weapons- 
grade uranium.® In theory, once they had 


mastered the next few steps in upgrading their 
stockpile, the Iranians could produce enough 
weapons-grade uranium for a nuclear weapon 
within a matter of months. However, Iran still 
faced formidable technical problems. Even if it 
was able to overcome the difficulties involved in 


8 Weapons grade uranium has undergo a process of 


‘enrichment’ so that it is made up of at least 90% of the 
most fissile uranium isotope U-235. Naturally occurring 
uranium consists of only 0.7% U-235. This has to be 
enriched to 3-5% of U-235 for use in nuclear reactors for 
power production and 20% for the medium grade used for 
medical and other purposes. 
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further enriching their stock pile of uranium, it 
would still be necessary to devise a way of using it 
to produce a reliable and effective nuclear 
weapon. 

Thus although the more alarmist predictions 
that Iran was only months away from producing 
‘the bomb’ could be largely discounted, there was 
still cause for concern that if the they were not 
brought to the negotiating table in the next few 
years then sooner or later the Iranian regime 
would reach the capacity to produce nuclear 
weapons. Indeed, if they won a second term, the 
Obama administration could conceivably find 
themselves facing the nightmare dilemma of 
having to take highly risky pre-emptive military 
action, or having to learn live with a nuclear 
armed Iran and the credibility of America’s resolve 
in tatters. 

Thus, by the time of the Arab Spring there had 
been mounting concerns within the Obama 
administration that tougher action had to be 
taken if Iran was to be brought to the negotiating 
table in time. As a consequence, there was a step 
change in the sanctions applied against Iran. Up 
until then sanctions had made life inconvenient 
for senior figures of the Iranian regime, succeeded 
in restraining the development of Iran’s nuclear 
programme to a snail’s pace, and, perhaps most 
importantly, succeeded in 
blocking large scale foreign 
investment in Iran’s oil industry, 
thereby condemning Iran to years 
of economic stagnation. But in 
2011 sanctions were ratcheted up 
to the point where they would 
cripple the Iranian economy. By 
2013 oil revenues — Iran’s main 


source foreign earnings —- was to 
slump by 60%. This was to have 
serious impact on the living 
standards -_ of the Iranian 
population. In case such punitive 


sanctions might not be 
considered enough, the Arab 
Spring had opened up _ the 


possibility of the quick and easy 
overthrow of the Syrian regime — 
Iran’s sole state ally in the region. 
As we have seen, as the protests 
of the spring began to turn into 
civil war in the summer, the 
Obama administration was easily 
lured into coming off the fence 
and backing the overthrow of Assad’s regime. 

Not being privy to the inner discussion of the 
Iranian regime we cannot tell how far the threat of 
isolation following the overthrow of their Syrian 
allies or the threat of serious social unrest due to 
the hardship caused by crippling economic 
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sanctions forced their hand. Nevertheless, the 
election of Rouhani In June 2013 clearly signalled 
to the US that Khamenei and the Iranian regime 
were prepared to cash in their chips and do a 
deal. The long awaited window of opportunity had 
at last been prized open. 

However, having rallied the unholy anti- 
Iranian alliance of Saudi Arabia and allied Gulf 
States, Israel, Turkey and Qatar to back the 
overthrow of the Syrian regime - and as a result 
having boxed himself inside his ‘red lines’ over 
Assad’s alleged use of chemical weapons —- Obama 
was now in a rather difficult position. It would 
require Obama’s foreign policy to finesse a 
diplomatic pirouette in order to redefine the US 
relationship with its long-standing allies in the 
Middle East. 


The souring of relations between the US and 
Russia over the civil war in Ukraine has not been 
allowed to prevent Russia continuing to act as a 
mediator in negotiations with the Syrian regime 
over the disposal of its chemical weapons, nor has 
it been allowed to disrupt progress towards an 
agreement over the issue of Iran’s nuclear 
programme. Obama has remained steadfast in 
seizing the opportunity for rapprochement with 
Iran. However, the legacy of American 
involvement in the Syrian civil war has meant 
that rapprochement with Iran has not ensured 
much stability in the Middle East. 
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Previously, in making diplomatic or military 
interventions in the Middle East the US had 
always taken the lead. Even those allies that 
would end up paying the bill for such 
interventions — such as Saudi Arabia at the end of 
the Gulf War - had to subordinate their own 
interests to the aims set by the US. By taking 
more of a back seat with regard to the Syrian civil 
war, the Obama administration had left the 
powers in the region to take the lead in backing 
the anti-Assad opposition. But, as we have seen, 
this was to lead to the Syrian civil war to become 
increasingly, not only a sectarian and ethnic 
conflict, but also a proxy war for the competing 
powers in the region: a proxy war not only 
between Iran and the anti-Iranian alliance but 
also between the liberal ‘moderate’ Sunni powers 
such as Qatar and Turkey and the conservative 
powers such as Saudi Arabia. 

Now, as Obama attempts to make his 
diplomatic pirouette, and it becomes clear that 
the they can no longer depend on US protection, 
Saudi Arabia along with the other powers in the 
anti-Iranian alliance have felt obliged to 
increasingly take a more assertive and 
independent foreign policy. This has been evident 
in the United Arab Emirates launching air strikes 
in Libya, Saudi Arabia’s military intervention in 
the civil war in Yemen, and more recently Turkey 
launching airstrikes against American favoured 
Kurdish forces fighting both the Syrian Army and 
ISIS. 

Indeed, it is with the eruption of ISIS, having 
slipped the leash of their former Saudi 
paymasters, that the consequences of the US 
policy of ‘relative disengagement’ have most 
dramatically come home to roost. 


The eruption of ISIS 

By the end of 2013, following the sustained 
success of the Syrian regime’s counter-offensive of 
the previous spring, it had become clear - even to 
die-hard neo-conservatives and liberal 
interventionists in Washington - that the conflict 
in Syria was unlikely to end any time soon. 
Attempts to promote the swift overthrow of Assad 
and the smooth transition to an amenable pro- 
American regime had ended up plunging Syria 
into a bitter sectarian and ethnic civil war that 
had also become a complex proxy war between 
the powers of the region. However, the Obama 
administration could console itself that at least 
they had confined the conflict to within the 
borders of Syria, and that in doing so they had at 
least managed to avoid direct armed intervention 
by American forces. But such consolations were 
soon to be shattered by the eruption of ISIS into 
Iraq. 

Widely believed to be funded by Saudi money, 
ISIS had first emerged as one of the major 
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organisations of the Sunni resistance that had 
risen up against both the US occupation and the 
Shia dominated Iraqi government. Following the 
US troop surge and the mobilisation of the 
‘Awakening Councils’ in 2008, ISIS had been 
more or less subdued as a fighting force in Iraq. 
However, with Syria’s slide into civil war, ISIS 
were able to shift their operations to Syria, 
providing a valuable supply of battle hardened 
Iraqi jihadists to join the fight against the Syrian 
regime. 

ISIS had largely been overshadowed by other 
Jihadist groups fighting the Syrian government 
until the Syrian Army’s counter-offensive of early 
2013. The Syrian Army had succeed in rolling 
back insurgent forces by concentrating its forces 
into attacking the rebel-held neighbourhoods in 
the towns and cities of western Syria. However, 
this concentration of forces in the west had 
required the depletion of troops levels in the 
under-populated areas of eastern Syria. As a 
result both ISIS and the Syrian Kurds were able 
to make substantial territorial gains in the north- 
eastern regions of Syria that bordered on Turkey 
and Iraq. 

Violently breaking with its former jihadist 
allies in the Al-Nusra Front, ISIS now began to 
shift its focus back to Iraq. In the face of the 
sectarianism and arrogance of the Iraqi 
government, along with its failure to honour the 
promises made by the Americans that Sunnis 
would be integrated into the state and national 
army, many Sunni Iraqis who had supported the 
Awakening Council’s efforts to eject Al Qaeda and 
other jihadists in 2008 were now having second 
thoughts. Through 2013 ISIS had been able to re- 
build considerable support in the Sunni 
heartlands of north-western Iraq. At the beginning 
of 2014 they had sufficient support to lay siege to 
Fallujah. With the fall of that city, ISIS launched 
an audacious offensive aimed at overrunning the 
Iraqi capital - Baghdad - in one fowl swoop. 
Despite all the time, money and training lavished 
on it by the Americans, the Iraqi army was easily 
swept aside. Towns and cities fell to the 
advancing ISIS forces like Australian wickets in 
the face of a swinging and seaming ball under the 
cloudy skies of an English summer.? Within a 
matter of a few days in early spring, ISIS had 
reached striking distance of Baghdad. With the 
Iraqi Army routed, it was left to the Shia militia to 
save the Iraqi capital. 

All the painstaking efforts the Americans had 
undertaken to stabilise Iraq were now demolished 
and the risk was growing that the civil war in 
Syria might spread further in Turkey and 
elsewhere. Obama was finally obliged to take 


2 See www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/p02yyx6p and 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/p02ybt8v 
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direct military action in both Syria and Iraq by 
launching air strikes against ISIS forces. What is 
more, in order to prevent the fall of Iraq to ISIS, 
the Americans were obliged to ally both politically 
and militarily with Iran and the pro-Iranian Shia 
militia. This meant a more rapid rapprochement 
with the Iranian regime than might otherwise 
have been expected only a few months earlier. 
This sudden turn in US foreign policy has 
prompted concerns amongst those in the anti- 
Iranian alliance that the Americans have changed 
sides. 


What happened to the Pivot? 

Hence, with the continued instability in the 
region, any hopes that the Americans could 
extricate themselves from their entanglements in 
the Middle East any time soon have been 
shattered. At best there is now a long and 
arduous diplomatic road that the US must climb 
if it is to construct a stable balance of power that 
will ensure stability in the Middle east, allow the 
opening up of the Iranian and Iraqi oil and allow 
for a shift in US foreign policy towards the rise of 
China and Asia. 


The continued rise of China and the US Pivot to 

Asia 

Obama’s two terms in office have seen the 
continued rapid transformation of China. As the 
old capitalist economies of USA, Japan and 
Europe have only been able to slowly crawl out of 
the ‘great recession’ that followed the financial 
crisis of 2008, the Chinese economy, after a short 
lived slow-down in 2009, bounced back - 
recording more or less double-digit growth rates 
for almost five years. As a result the Chinese 
economy raced ahead, leaving Germany and 
Japan in its wake, to become by a long chalk the 
world’s second largest economy. 

But this continued transformation of China 
has not merely been one of quantitative economic 
expansion. The sharp recovery of the Chinese 
economy certainly confounded those that in 2008 
had dismissed China as little more than an 
‘export platform’ for Asian manufactured goods 
destined for consumer markets in the US and 
Europe. An economic slowdown in the West, it 
had been predicted, would necessary bring to an 
end the Chinese ‘economic miracle’. 

Instead the sharp Chinese economic recovery 
has revealed - in a process that had certainly 
begun before the crisis, but which was greatly 
accelerated by it - that China had already gone 
past being merely an Asian ‘export platform’, and 
was moving beyond what we have previously 
termed a ‘distinct epicentre in the world 
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economy’, !° towards establishing itself as the 
second (southern) pole in the global accumulation 
of capital - the antipode to the US. The rapid 
development in trade and particularly investment 
flows to the ‘emerging economies’ of South 
America, Africa and particularly Asia not only 
allowed China to overcome the drag of economic 
stagnation in the West on its own growth, but 
allowed China to take over, at least temporarily, 
the Americans’ traditional role as the ‘locomotive 
of the world economy’. What is more, with much 
of the development of these trading and 
investment links being embedded in inter-state 
commercial treaties, it has also served to draw the 
emerging economies of the global south 
increasingly into China’s economic and political 
orbit. 

Concern at the relentless rise of China, and 
with it the proposed ‘Pivot to Asia’, has gained far 
more urgency for US foreign policy over the last 
seven years. Yet with the US still tied down in the 
Middle East, the Pivot has remained stuck. 

With Obama’s ‘Pivot to Asia’ jammed, Hillary 
Clinton, on assuming office as US Secretary of 
State, found herself dumped with the rather 
awkward task of presenting a semblance of 
substance to a policy that was as yet little more 
than a vague aspiration. Her most distinctive 
policy initiative in this regard, that could at least 
be seen as prefiguring the Pivot, was to spend 
time and effort in rejuvenating the long 
established diplomatic and military ties and 
alliances amongst China’s neighbours that had 
originally been developed during the cold war. 
Through such means Clinton sought to encourage 
China’s neighbours, with the promise of American 
diplomatic and even military backing, to stand up 
to what she insisted was China’s increasingly 
assertive diplomacy. 

China could certainly have been seen to have 
become increasingly assertive in its territorial 
claims over both the East and South China seas. 
There had been long standing disputes between 
China and the other nations bordering these two 
seas over the ownership of various uninhabited 
rocks, and hence the vast areas of the 
surrounding sea which could be then claimed as 
territorial waters under international law. Over 
the decades these disputes had sporadically flared 
up, but usually with little long term consequence. 

Ostensibly these disputes were to do with 
fishing rights but lurking not far below the 
surface was the rather distant prospect of oil. 
There had long been a small scale but significant 
littoral extraction of oil and gas along the coast 
line of the South China Sea, and it had been long 
suspected that in the depths of the sea there were 


10 See ‘Welcome to the “Chinese century”?’ in Aufheben 
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far more substantial oil reserves. However, deep 
sea drilling had required prohibitively expensive 
and untried technology that made the exploitation 
of these deep sea oil fields economically unviable. 
Of course, at the time, statesmen of the region no 
doubt felt it wise to keep their nations’ claims 
alive. After all you might never know when such a 
vital resource such as oil might be needed or 
when its extraction might become profitable. 

By 2008 not only were oil prices far higher 
than they had ever been previously, but also the 
development of deep sea drilling technology in the 
Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere had meant the 
extraction costs of deep sea oil were falling. The 
point was being reached when large scale 
investment in the production of oil in the South 
China Sea would not only be feasible but also 
highly profitable. But before any such large scale 
investment could be made the territorial disputes 
would have to be settled. 

For China, however, the issue of control over 
the East and South China Seas was not merely a 
matter of oil. In Mao’s day, the existential military 
threats to China were either a mass armed 
invasion or air strikes against its major cities. 
Now that it had become integrated within the 
global economy, China had become dependent on 
the trade routes across the China Seas. If a 
hostile power was to take control of either of the 
China Seas they would be able to impose a naval 
blockade that would bring China to its knees 
within months if not weeks. Chinese military 
planners had, perhaps a little belatedly, begun to 
take this issue more seriously in their plans to 
modernise the People’s Liberation Army (PLA). 

At least ostensibly, all sides in the disputes 
over the ownership of the China Seas agreed that 
the matters would have to be settled by 
negotiations in accordance with the  well- 
established principles of international law. But 
international law is malleable to practical 
realities. Now was the time not only for asserting 
claims but also for imposing ‘facts on the ground’. 
Emboldened by Clinton’s diplomacy, China’s 
attempts to assert their claims were countered by 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, and the 
Philippines asserting their counter-claims. As a 
result, Obama’s Presidency was to see an 
escalation in the frequency of military incidents — 
ranging from island occupations, standoffs and 
skirmishes to incursions into disputed waters and 
air space. 

In 2012 China went further and unilaterally 
imposed an Air Defence Identification Zone 
(ADIZ), in which all foreign aircraft were obliged to 
report and identify themselves to the Chinese 
military authorities or risk being shot down. This 
imposition of the ADIZ, if respected, would have 
effectively expanded China’s territorial airspace to 
cover most of the South China Sea. 
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However, Hillary Clinton could reasonably 
claim that her policy of ‘emboldenment’ had 
succeeded in checking any incipient Chinese 
military expansionism. It had also been able 
achieve such containment without seriously 
destabilising the region or souring US relations 
with China over other vital issues such as the 
world economy, climate change and the Middle 
East. 

Although military incidents had become far 
more frequent, they were still soon resolved with 
one or the other party invariably backing-off 
before reaching the point of a serious military 
engagement. And, what is more, no plane daring 
to defy the ADIZ had been shot down. No one 
really wanted to risk going to war over a few 
islands. At the same time, the Americans could 
always claim that they were only supporting 
‘legitimate’ territorial claims. They could also 
claim that they had merely promised military aid 
and backing to their allies as far as it was 
necessary to defend them from aggression of an 
unnamed a hostile power - so why, they could 
ask, should this concern China? 


One of the 
problems of Hillary 
Clinton’s ‘muscular 
approach’ was that it 
depended on 


convincing both China 
and American’s Asian 
allies that ultimately 
the US would be 
prepared to commit 
overwhelming military 
force to any showdown 
with the Chinese. With 
much of their military 
forces tied down in the 
Middle East, and with 
little appetite at home 


for further military 
engagements, there 
could be serious 
doubts concerning 


whether the Americans 
would be able or willing 
to take direct military action, particularly if this 
was to lead to a major diplomatic or military 
confrontation with China. 

To limit this problem of the credibility of her 
bluff of direct US military intervention, Clinton 
had impressed upon America’s Asian allies the 
importance of bolstering their own the military 
capability. The keystone in Clinton’s alliance to 
contain Chinese military expansionism was 
Japan. Japan was by far the most important 
power in the region after China. As such it was 
the obvious, if not only, candidate to lead an 
alliance that could contain Chinese 
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expansionism. But due to the ‘pacifist 
constitution’ imposed by the Americans after the 
second world war, Japan did not rate much as a 
military power. As consequence, Clinton had been 
quite sanguine about the rise of Japanese 
nationalism, growing Japanese military 
expenditure and proposals to amend Japan’s 
constitution to allow military operations that are 
not strictly defensive. 

But by allowing the emergence of Japan as a 
military power, Hillary Clinton could be seen as 
playing a dangerous game. In the short to 
medium term, Japan would be freed to take up 
the burden of countering the growth of Chinese 
military strength, and thereby relieve the burden 
falling on the US. At the same time, it would also 
reduce the risk of the US having to intervene on a 
scale that could cause a major confrontation with 
China. However, you do not need to believe that 
Japan will necessarily revert to the fascist- 
militarism of the early part of the last century to 
see that, in the longer term, the emergence of 
Japan as a military power anywhere near 
commensurate with the size of its economy could 
store up serious trouble 
for US foreign policy in 


the future. No longer 
reliant on the Americans 
for defence, and with 
expanded military 
capabilities, the 
Japanese would be free 
to develop their own 
independent foreign 


policy that no longer had 
to be congruent with 
America’s ‘security 
concerns’ in East and 
South East Asia. Indeed, 
by pushing Japan into 
the front line, Clinton 
might have reduced the 
risk of a major 
confrontation between 
China and the US, but 
only at the price of 
increasing the risk of a 
destabilising arms race, or even a future war, 
between Japan and China over which the US 
would have little control. 

But a far more fundamental criticism of 
Clinton’s ‘muscular approach’ was that it simply 
missed the target. Now of course, Clinton’s policy 
of ‘emboldenment’ had a certain political 
expediency. With the US foreign policy bogged 
down in the Middle East, it provided at least a 
semblance that the Obama administration was 
‘doing something’ about the rise of China. 
Furthermore by concentrating on the threat of 
Chinese military expansionism it allowed Clinton 
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to exercise a little political triangulation. By 
taking an apparently hard line, it could spike the 
guns of both Republican and Democrat hawks 
who were concerned that the Obama 
administration was being ‘too soft’ towards China. 
At the same time it did not spoil good diplomatic 
and business relations with China. 

Now it is true that China has in recent years 
begun to substantially increase military 
expenditure. However, China is very far from 
translating economic into military power in a way 
that could seriously challenge the US on a global 
scale. At best China could hope to contest US 
forces in the China Seas. In fact the challenge to 
US global hegemony has come far more from 
China’s attempt to transform economic power into 
political and diplomatic ‘soft power’ in both Asia 
and the emerging economies of the Global South 
more generally. 

The rapid economic recovery following the 
financial crisis of 2008, and the deepening 
economic ties with the emerging economies of the 
Global South - particularly those in Asia — that 
went with it, has led to both a quantum leap in 
China’s political and diplomatic influence and 
growing pro-Chinese sentiment amongst the 
Asian bourgeoisie and government functionaries. 
Clinton may have been able to mobilise opposition 
to its territorial claims to long-disputed islands 
amongst China’s neighbours, but this was only 
insofar that such opposition did not disrupt 
business as usual with China. For the Asian 
bourgeoisie, China has become where the money 
is to be made. China now appears as the future, 
and the US the past - a perception only reinforced 
by Clinton remixing the old Chinese containment 
tunes from the cold war that can only appear as 
decidedly retro. 

As a result, with the US still preoccupied with 
the Middle East, China has been able to steal a 
march on the US in developing its soft power in 
Asia and elsewhere. The importance of this 
expansion of China’s ‘soft power’ has now become 
evident with the launch of three major diplomatic 
initiatives - which ten years ago would have 
seemed beyond the capabilities of Chinese 
diplomacy - that together seriously challenge US 
hegemony in Asia and beyond. 

First is China’s proposal for a trans-Asian 
trade pact. Following the effective collapse of the 
Doha round of free trade negotiations in 2009, the 
US has sought to maintain the momentum 
towards further liberalisation of international 
trade and investment by abandoning attempts to 
obtain a global agreement in favour of two 
separate trans-Oceanic trade pacts. The first was 
proposal for a trans-Atlantic trade pact involving 
the nations making up the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and those of the 
European Union. The second was a parallel trans- 
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Pacific agreement between the US and selected 
nations in Asia with China pointedly excluded. 
China has responded by proposing an alternative 
Asian free trade pact that deliberately excluding 
the US —- the Free Trade Area of the Asia and the 
Pacific’. 

Second, China has also put forward an 
ambitious programme for the development of two 
new trade routes from China to the Middle East, 
Europe, and Africa, which are known as the New 
Silk Road and the Maritime Silk Road, which will 
be independent of the control of US and European 
capital. One route will be overland, following 
roughly the course of the Old Silk Road of ancient 
times, through Central Asia. The other is a 
maritime route via the ports of the Indian Ocean. 
Through a series of commercial agreements and 
treaties with its Asian partners, China hopes to 
build the vast transport and communications 
infrastructure — i.e. ports, roads and railways — 
necessary to develop both the New and Maritime 
Silk Roads. 

Third, and perhaps more significantly, in order 
to finance the investment necessary to construct 
the Silk Roads and other infrastructure projects 
across Asia, China has recently launched the Asia 
Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB). The AIIB 
has been clearly seen by the Americans as a 
direct challenge to the American dominated World 
Bank in the region. Much to the dismay of the 
Obama administration, however, China has not 
only been able to persuade key Asian 
governments to sign up and subscribe to the AIIB 
but has also been able to sign up the UK, 
Germany, France and other western governments. 
The AIIB, together with China’s participation in 
the New Development Bank set up together with 
Brazil and South Africa threatens to erode New. 
York’s continued dominance of global finance, 
particular for the Asia and the Global South. 

Nevertheless, in her defence, it could be 
argued that, with US foreign policy bogged down 
in the Middle East, Hillary Clinton had few other 
options with regard to the ‘Pivot’. Certainly she 
did more than her successor as Secretary of 
State, John Kerry, who on being appointed found 
himself having to grapple with the repercussions 
of the Arab Spring. 


CONCLUSION 


So, we might conclude, it was not the tenacity 
and defiance of the anti-war movement that 
gathered in their hundreds in Parliament Square 
on August 29th 2013 that stopped not one but two 
wars. Nor was it that at long last the anti-war 
movement had won the argument over the 
invasion of Iraq and ‘humanitarian 
interventionism’ in general. Contrary to the crude 
anti-Americanism and simplistic analysis of the 
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Stop the War Coalition and much of the liberal- 
left, the US was very far from being hell-bent on 
war with both Iran and Syria. 

As we have argued, the over-riding long term 
foreign policy objectives of the Obama 
administration have been the need to secure 
access to both Iran’s and Iraq’s oil fields and to 
stabilise the situation in the Middle East in order 
to refocus military and diplomatic efforts towards 
the rise of China — both of which required a 
rapprochement with the Iranian regime. The 
ratcheting up of sanctions against Iran and 
support for the overthrow of the Syrian regime 
had been merely a means to force the Iranian 
regime to the negotiating table. August 2013 had 
seen this contradiction between the means and 
the ends of US foreign policy towards the Middle 
East come to a head. As a consequence, far from 
looking for a pretext for war, the Obama 
administration found itself desperately trying to 
escape from the entanglement created by its own 
‘red lines’. 

The Obama administration has managed to 
start the long diplomatic process of ‘doing a deal’ 
with Iran with the signing of the agreement over 
Iran’s nuclear programme and the lifting of 
economic sanctions - although, of course, this 
agreement could still be scuppered by the US 
Congress or a future Republican President. 
However, this has failed to lead to the 
stabilisation of the Middle East and, far from 
clearing the way for the Pivot to Asia, has led the 
US to become even further embroiled in the 
region. 

But what of the claims that it was ultimately 
all to do with the decline of US imperialism? Was 
the Americans’ reluctance to stick to their ‘red 
lines’ further evidence of the weakness of US 
imperialism, which is no longer able to impose its 
will in the world? 

Of course, ‘sophisticated Marxists’ have been 
claiming that US imperialism is in decline for 
more than forty years. But now we are told that 
the US - if not capitalism itself -— is now in 
terminal decline. As it gradually sinks in the 
quagmire of economic stagnation, we are told, the 
US foreign policy has become increasingly frantic 
and irrational as it flails about desperately trying 
to save itself from its inevitable doom. It had been 
such desperation in the face of its now 
unavoidable decline that underlay the reckless 
decision on the part of the US to invade Iraq. 

But as we have previously argued,!! this 
explains little or nothing. The actions of US 
imperialism being totally irrational become 
completely inexplicable. This ‘sophisticated 


‘1 For a more detailed critique of ‘sophisticated Marxist’ 
analyses such as those of H. Ticktin and the CPGB, see 
‘Lebanon, Iran and the “long war” in “the wider Middle East”’ 
in Aufheben #15. 
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analysis’ ends up merely reproducing in more 
convoluted form the rather simplistic notions of 
the anti-war movement ideology that the 
Americans are just ‘mad and bad’. Furthermore, 
far from being a product of desperation, the 
decision to invade Iraq can be seen to be more a 
result of the triumphalism and hubris that 
followed victory in the cold war. Having seen off 
both the USSR and Japan to become the world’s 
sole military and economic superpower, the 
American neo-conservatives in their manifesto the 
Project for a New American Century had envisaged 
to prolonging US dominance for another hundred 
years! 

Now of course, with hindsight, the invasion of 
Iraq can be seen to have been an unmitigated 
disaster for US foreign policy, which far from 
prolonging American hegemony has ended up 
undermining it, and, as we have seen, has made 
it far more difficult for the Americans to address 
the real challenge to their continued world 
dominance — the rise of China. As we have 
argued, since the financial crisis of 2008, China 
has surged ahead in terms of capital 
accumulation to become the ‘locomotive of the 
world economy’. In doing so it has stolen a march 
on the US and is on the way to becoming a 
distinct pole in global accumulation of capital. 
But China is still a long way from seriously 
challenging US hegemony. The USA still remains 
the centre of global accumulation of capital. 

What is more, the recent sharp slowdown in 
the Chinese economy has revealed the limits of 
China’s post-crisis economic surge. It is still 
unclear whether the current economic slowdown 
of China and the emerging economies of the 
global south will lead to global economic 
stagnation, or whether the US economic recovery 
will be sufficient for the US to resume its 
traditional role as the locomotive of the world 
economy. At present, and for the foreseeable 
future, there is nothing. inevitable about the 
decline of US hegemony or of US imperialism. 
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Workers on the experience of work 


Review article 


Lines of work: Stories of jobs and resistance edited by Scott Nikolas 
Nappalos (Edmonton, Alberta: Black Cat Press, 2013) 


What constitutes the alienation of labour? 
Firstly, the fact that labour is external to the 
worker, i.e. does not belong to his [sic] 
essential being; that he therefore does not 
confirm himself in his work, but denies 
himself, feels miserable and not happy, does 
not develop free mental and physical energy, 
but mortifies his flesh and ruins his mind. 
Hence the worker feels himself only when he is 
not working; when he is working he does not 
feel himself. He is at home when he is not 
working, and not at home when he is working.’ 


(Marx, Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts)! 
INTRODUCTION 
Alienation means dispossession, and_ the 


alienation of the worker in a wage relation means 
the dispossession of the worker’s control of her 
activity, of the product of this activity, and even of 
much of her social relations. As this relationship 
of dispossession is lived out by the worker in the 
context of her social interactions with others, 
alienation has both an objective and a subjective 
dimension, which includes subjective experience.? 
While the subjective and experiential aspect 
cannot be simply be read off from a formal, 
objective relationship of alienation to capitals, the 


1 Penguin edn., p. 326. 

? ‘In order to exist as capital, as self-valorising value, capital 
needs to posit labour as external to itself and then subsume 
it. This means that the object has to pose a subject as 
external to it, then objectify it while becoming a subject 
itself. This also means that the worker is not a pure subject 
against a pure object, but that he is part of this 
contradiction. As long as the present social conditions 
continue, we have no choice - we have to sell our labour 
power, and so we rely, for our reproduction, to our 
identification with it - so we are objects. On the other hand 
this same objectification entails @ rea/ experience of 
alienation and  dispossession.’ (‘Capital beyond class 
struggle’, Aufheben 15, 2007, p. 47, emphasis added) 

3 For example, a capitalist boss may be acting for the 
purposes of capital, but there is sufficient compensation in 
terms of monetary reward to take away the pain and 
provide comfort. ‘It is true that the capitalist is a victim of 
the power of value as the objectification of social relations — 
formal alienation. Obliged to act as a personification of 
capital, the capitalist has to give up his will to alien powers, 
to capital and its laws. However, as long as this alien power 


subjective dimension cannot be understood in 
separation from the objective dimension. Thus in 
itself an understanding of the subjective 
dimension can provide only a partial explanation 
of the dynamics of antagonism and the tendency 
to communism. 

Arguing with those bourgeois ‘young 
Hegelians’ who tried to reduce alienation to a 
spiritual ‘loss of reality’ experienced by a 
disembodied subject, Marx commented, ‘so much 
does the realization of labour appear as loss of 
reality that the worker loses his reality to the 
point of dying of starvation’. Indeed, anyone who 
needs to work for a wage to live knows that the 
subjective aspect of alienation is not just a matter 
of ‘feelings’ but involves the whole person. 
Feelings are, however, an aspect of alienation, 
and can range from unhappiness and discomfort 
to mortification and misery, or simply the feeling 
that the time taken by our job, even a job we 
might feel proud of (think of nursing, fire service, 
care work), is ultimately time stolen from our lives 
and detracting from our needs. 

In Capital, Marx tried to show how capital — an 
objective machinery - ended up _ controlling 
human activity, and he therefore concentrated on 
the relation of alienation to this objective monster. 
Most writers subsequently in the Marxian 
tradition also principally focused on the objective 


tends to enrich his own capital, the capitalist’s alienation is 
one with his own‘ enrichment and power.’ (‘Capital beyond 
class struggle’, Aufheben 15, 2007, p. 38) 

* Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, p. 324. 
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relationship: the labour process and division of 
labour, the organization of work, the formal and 
real subsumption of labour under capital, and so 
on. Within this analysis, even where class 
struggle and resistance have been the focus — that 
is, where the antagonistic subject erupts into the 
textS — the main interest has been in objective 
conditions, dynamics and effects, not the 
subjective experience of those involved. 

And yet, as illustrated by the well-known 
quote from Marx reproduced at the top of this 
article, this is not to say that Marx and others in 
the Marxian tradition thought that conscious 
experience of work was unimportant. Thus there 
have been a number of attempts to document and 
analyse workers’ experiences of work within the 
Marxian tradition, some more systematic than 
others, and with varying political purposes — the 
work of the Johnson-Forest tendency and 
operaismo’s militant workers’ enquiry being the 
most well-known. 

These efforts to study workers’ experience of 
work then raise the question of why? What is the 
purpose of studying, documenting and maybe 
analyzing workers’ experience(s) - our own 
experiences — of paid work, beyond a mere 
recognition? What could be achieved from 
researching workers’ subjective point of view of 
work in its own right and in their own words? 
Studying, documenting and analysing these 
experiences is an activity which in some respects 
takes a similar form to certain kinds of work (e.g., 
academic or journalistic work), and may take up 
precious spare time and energy. So therefore the 
question of conscious political commitment and 
purpose behind such an undertaking is important 
— it is not undertaken lightly. 

But there is also a second question, which is 
that of method: how should workers’ experiences 
of work be studied? The publication of this slim 
volume, Lines of Work, raises these interesting 
questions — for us and perhaps for others. So this 
article is in part a review of this book, but is also 
an opportunity for us to explore’ broader 
questions that take us beyond this specific 
publication. For the question of why and how 
might one study workers’ experiences of work 
involves profound issues of how people in 
communist organizations or with a revolutionary 
analysis relate to work and to (other) workers at 
the present time. 

The book is a compilation of short, first-hand 
accounts that were submitted to the online 


> In order to analyse the workings of capital, in Capital, Marx 
had to close off the class struggle, though it can be seen to 
break through in certain places in the text, such as the 
‘missing sixth chapter’ in Volume 1. See Felton C. Shortall 
(1994) The Incomplete Marx (Avebury) - free to read here: 


http://libcom.org/library/incomplete-marx 
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publication Recomposition.® This site/publication 
was started by some people in Canada and the 
USA involved in the anarcho-syndicalist group 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW). In the 
book, there is little in the way of theory or formal 
analysis, beyond some brief remarks in the 
Introduction and some occasional comments, for 
the stated aim of this book is simply for workers 
(at least some workers’ associated with 
Recomposition) to tell their ‘stories’. This is 
because ‘Working class experiences of storytelling 
have not been taken seriously enough among 
those of us who try to organize and build a better 
society’ (p. 1) and ‘telling a story creates new 
thoughts and changes old ones’ (p. 2). 

In the first part of this review article, we will 
draw out three themes in the book that seemed to 
be significant. In the second part of the article, we 
will examine the issue of ‘politics’ in the study of 
the experience of work. We will compare 
Recomposition’s approach with two other types of 
efforts to study workers’ experience of work: 
sociology and militant workers’ enquiry. We will 
then critically discuss the revolutionary 
unionist/anarcho-syndicalist framework that 
underlies Lines of Work. We shall ask finally 
whether this edited book (or others like it) can 
have the effect that Recomposition hope for, or 
whether such a project might have other, slightly 
different, positive (or negative) effects. 


PART 1. THREE LINES OF WORK 


Lines of Work is organized thematically, but the 
themes that seemed most interesting - the most 
salient issues in the book for us - are these: 
common features of work today; social relations 
among workers; and the effects of these social 
relations on subjectivity. 


1.1 Common features of work today 

Lines of Work does not pretend to be a 
representative survey; it is a collection of 
accounts from a particular group of politically- 
affiliated people mostly in North America. But it 
does serve to create an impression of the types of 
work that many people are doing today and hence 
of common experiences. Thus many of the 
experiences of work recounted here are from 
people working in ‘low-end’ jobs: low paid, no 
prospects, poor conditions, uncertain futures or 
short-term (or no) contracts. Examples include 
care, retail and restaurant work. Sometimes these 
service sector jobs are in small, family-run firms 
or are ‘alternative’ businesses (‘a hippy-dippy 
grocery store’, p. 76). Some of the ‘nonprofits’ 
come across as some of the worst jobs. They are 
low in worker organization and characterized by 


© http://recomposition.info/ 
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attempts by employers to get workers to work 
beyond their normal hours (exploitation of 
‘goodwill’. 

This extra exploitation is an eye-opener for one 
contributor, who initially took the job because he 
hoped it would develop ‘abilities that might be ... 
useful for the organization [of resistance]’ (p. 50). 
While he describes how people often took a job in 
this kind of ‘right on’ company ‘so that they could 
find their day job satisfying and meaningful’, their 
‘benign’ purpose in fact is part of their 
insidiousness: 


people who work for a long time in the 
nonprofit industry end up making their life 
out of making their living, not unlike people in 
corporate jobs (p. 52) 


Conclusion: there is no escape from alienation 
through ‘socially-aware’ jobs. 

This is not to say that only service sector or 
white collar jobs are described in the book. There 
are still factories in Canada (as there are in the 
UK), and in Lines of Work there are vivid 
descriptions of experiences in a factory producing 
bullets as well as in a windowless factory where 
suits are manufactured. In the book, both the 
‘new’ service jobs and the ‘traditional’ factory 
laboring jobs are precarious, and the experiences 
are similar in many respects. One difference, 
however, is that only in the service jobs is 
emotional labour so central. 


Emotional labour 

We use the term ‘emotional labour” here to 
refer not only to the capturing and exploiting of 
our ability to recognize others’ emotional needs, to 
display the correct level and form of empathy or 
emotional response, but also and fundamentally 
to the sheer dispossession of our _ social 
interactions, which are replaced by lien, 
business interactions. Thus our capacity to smile 
in a fully human context is reduced to a 
customer-friendly smile to strangers exchanging 
money for our services; it is voided of its human 
context and is transformed into an element 
requested by the purposes of capital and in the 
form demanded by capital. This therefore is the 
real subsumption of ‘affective practice’.8 Capital 


? The term was coined by Hochschild (A. R. Hochschild 
(1983). The managed heart: Commercialization of human 
feeling. University of California Press.) Her study of female 
flight attendants illustrated the way that customer service 
systematically and consciously exploited workers’ emotional 
capacities and skills as an integral part of the labour 
process. Free copy of her journal article here: 
http://www.csus.edu/indiv/c/chalmersk/ECON184SP09/Man 
agedHeart.pdf 

8 ‘affective practice’ is a term coined by Margaret Wetherell. 
See M. Wetherell (2014). Trends in the turn to affect A 


exploits the fact that smiles are still smiles and an 
empathic interaction in the context of a service 
transaction is still an empathic interaction. Yet 
any worker whose emotional capacities are 
exploited in this way can tell the difference. 
Experientially, emotional labour is draining, 
exhausting, wearing, and produces a sense of 
being robbed of one’s life,? for it exists on top of 
the hours and the legwork of the working day.!° 


This from a front desk clerk’ in Lines of Work 
is a good illustration of such emotional labour: 


shouting at someone over coffee is normal. 
More than normal, it is part of my job. But 
my job is not just to solve the problem, but to 


social psychological critique. Body & Society, 
1357034X14539020. 

° See our article on Tony Negri , who, following bourgeois 
theories, believes that emotion work is a new kind of 
production which offers the potential for valorization to the 
workers. There we showed that such activity is a real 
subsumption of affective practices. Negri and Hardt’s notion 
of ‘affective labour’, as described in Hardt’s article of the 
same name and in their book Empire, despite the similarity 
of its name to Hochschild’s concept, is therefore actually a 
very different idea indeed. Whereas for Hochschild, our 
affective practices are harnessed for the purposes of capital, 
for Negri and Hardt, capital is forced by the struggles of the 
1960s and 1970s to accept the role of affect in the 
production process. Whereas Hochschild describes a process 
that can only be negative for the worker — dispossession of 
one’s true feelings - Negri and Hardt see the inclusion of 
emotion in capitalist production as subversive, as ‘creeping 
communism’, and as a cause for celebration. As we argued, 
while Negri and Hardt’s argument has the appearance of a 
radical position, it doesn’t see emotional labour as alienating 
— because it doesn’t really have any place for alienation as a 
concept. See ‘Keep on smiling: Questions on immaterial 
labour’, Aufheben 14, 2006. 

10 Emotional labour is formalized in the training of the flight 
attendants, but not factored into calculations of labour time 
or output: ‘On a 15-hour flight from Hong Kong to New York, 
a young businessman puts his drink down, leans back and 
takes in a night attendant, who is pushing a 300-pound 
meal cart on its third voyage up the aisle. "Hey, honey," he 
calls out, "give me a smile." The night attendant stops the 
cart, wipes her brow and looks him in the eye. “I'II tell you 
what," she says. "You smile first, then I'll smile. O.K.?" The 
businessman smiles at her. "Good," she replies. "Now freeze 
and hold that for 15 hours."’ (Hochschild, 1993, p. 328, op. 
cit.). 
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provide the emotional services necessary for 
that person to recover composure and 
remember the incident as one of good 
service... ’'m also a geisha whose smiles and 
compliments provide emotional release and 
coddling to members of the bureaucratic 
caste (p. 129) 


There is no implication in Lines of Work that 
emotional labour signifies a ‘new’ kind of work. 
And there is no suggestion either that the role of 
emotional capacity in work has some new and 
special role in the labour process. Examples of 
emotional labour are common in Lines of Work 
not because they represent a positive, subversive 
new development, but because they are a 
common part of the misery, unhappiness, sense 
of being robbed etc. brought about through the 
alienation of our daily activity - and thus are part 
of the contradiction which makes us_ keep 
confronting capital as our enemy. 


Care work 

In Lines of Work, the importance of emotional 
labour is described in a personal account of care 
work, ‘Caring: A labour of stolen time’. But here 
there is also a moral dilemma of meeting one’s 
own needs (for breaks etc.) versus attending to 
the care home vulnerable residents’ immediate 
bodily needs. 

The story is from the United States but has 
many parallels with developments in care work in 
the UK. In recent years, there have been a 
number of high-profile ‘scandals’ at care homes in 
the UK, involving not only neglect of elderly and 
vulnerable residents but also deliberate cruelty 
and abuse.!! Why does this happen? It is 
something that this edited book could perhaps 
help us address. In other work contexts (see 
below, 1.3), it seems as if treating vulnerable 
others badly is a way some powerless individuals 
restoring power to themselves. As a form of 
‘resistance’ to alienation, however, it is worse than 
useless for the class. 

Much less high-profile than the care home 
abuse scandal, but connected, is the massive 
erosion of pay and working conditions among care 
workers, affecting not just residential homes for 
the elderly but more particularly home visiting 
care work that has taken place in recent years. In 
the past in the UK, many homes and primary care 
services were directly under local authority 
control. With local council budgets under 
pressure, outsourcing of these services became 
the norm. Each outsource organization is able to 
bid lower than another, and hence save the local 


11 In the UK, some of this abuse and neglect made widely 
known in a television documentary, ‘Panorama - Behind 
Closed Doors: Elderly Care Exposed’, shown on BBC TV in 
April 2014. 
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authority money, by squeezing its own costs, and 
the main costs are wages and conditions - 
particularly in those areas where there is little 
organization among workers. !2 

There is informal pressure - some are afraid 
that if they join a unions their employer will 
reduce their hours and formal pressure: care 
workers we know have signed contracts agreeing 
not to join a union as a condition of their 
employment. Care workers’ pay is very often so 
low that they have to have both housing benefit 
and working tax credits even when working 
virtually full time. 

One specific way that these outsourced care 
organizations have saved money is by not paying 
travel time between home visits. Each care worker 
will have multiple home visits to make over a 
working day, with each being calibrated to last so 
many minutes (often just 15 minutes per visit). 
While these are all costed and paid for in the form 
of the wage, the travel time between jobs is not. 
The result of this is that care workers are actually 
being paid less than the minimum wage (of £6.50 
an hour), though not on paper. While widely 
practiced,!* this scam has been hard to challenge. 

This takes us from the nature of contemporary 
work to a second theme in Lines of Work we want 
to highlight: social relations among workers. 


1.2 Social relations among workers 

From solidarity to resistance 

Contributors to Lines of Work don’t just document 
the misery of contemporary work, but also share 
experiences of solidarity and struggle. The book 
begins with tales of small scale resistance and 
organization. Juan Conatz describes informal 
pace-setting in a job he had loading trucks. 
Phinneas Gage recounts how, as a protest, he and 
other postal workers called in sick every day until 
a worker threatened with suspension for calling in 
sick was reprieved. Erik Forman and co-workers 
at Starbucks confronted their boss about the 
sacking of a colleague and got the boss sacked 
instead. 


2 Katie Graham (2014) ‘Recognising the value of people 
who are paid to care’ 
http://blogs.kcl.ac.uk/socialcareworkforce/2014/05/12/reco 
gnising-the-value-of-people-who-are-paid-to-care/ Denise 
Kingsmill (2013) The Kingsmill Review: Taking Care. An 
independent report into working conditions in the care sector 
http://www.yourbritain.org.uk/uploads/editor/files/The King 
smill Review - Taking Care - Final 2.pdf 

3 King's College London's social care workforce research 
unit estimated between 150,000 and 220,000 care workers 
are being ripped off in this way. See ‘Council funding cuts 
force care firms to pay less than the minimum wage’, 
Guardian 2204 October 2014. 
http://www.thequardian.com/society/2013/oct/22/council- 
funding-cuts-care-homes-minimum-wage The _ Resolution 
Foundation calculates that these care workers are each 
losing out on about £800 a year. 
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In these and other examples, the organization 
is often ad hoc and the workers are not even 
unionized; they are making it up as they go along. 
The struggles described are typically local 
disputes rather than issues defined as sector- 
wide, national or international, though it is clear 
that the harsh conditions and so on are not 
particular to their workplace. 


Lack of solidarity 

In contrast to these examples of solidarity and 
success, however, are many more examples of 
lack of solidarity. If the precarious, unidentified, 
casualized, low paid, deskilled work is the ‘new 
work’, the new work relations are often divided, 
fragmented. 

Abbey Volcano describes working in a ‘non- 
profit’ health food shop with liberal-minded co- 
workers, where there was a division of labour 
through which the others benefited from the fact 
that she had almost no conditions in her contract. 
She was general factotum, which allowed others 
time to take it easy. When Abbey wasn’t available, 
they had to do more work - such as taking calls, 
faxing memos and so on - and they resented it. 
While they had health insurance, Abbey did not. 
The effect was that she struggled into work when 
very ill, and they had no understanding of why 
she left it so long to go to a doctor. 

Restaurants!4 are one type of workplace where 
there is a division that undermines solidarity in 
practice, as in the account by Lou Rinaldi: 


Despite the fact that we’re a ‘team’ there isn’t 
really anything unifying about the different 
sections of a restaurant, or even the co- 
workers in one part of the house. The servers 
bitterly compete for shifts and tables. A long- 
term clique gets the best shifts (p. 205). 


Here, lack of organization is both cause and 
the effect of increased exploitation. 

A recurring subtheme in the book is that a 
‘structural’ division in the class is created by 
racism. It was sometimes the most recent 
immigrants who took the low-level jobs. The 
ethnically structured nature of workplace 
relations meant that some identified with their 
ethnic group against other groups, even though 
‘subconscious and unwilling’ (p. 107). 

In the context of such divisions within the 
workforce, the interpersonal was political in the 
following sense: 


14 See ‘Abolish restaurants’ http://www.prole.info/ar.html 
There is also something specific about restaurants in the 
USA (compared to Europe) that is worth mentioning, which 
is that in the USA restaurant wages are so low tips are 
expected, not an add-on; they are in effect an essential part 
of the wage. 
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How are you on the shopfloor? Were you able 
to put aside personal drama to help out 
another co-worker? Are you the type that talks 
smack about other co-workers? Are you the 
type that sucks up to the boss, or are you the 
type that tries to handle things outside, to talk 
things out with your co-workers? Do you think 
about other people when you do your work? 
Do you take out your stress on your co- 
workers? (p. 160) 


There is therefore a moral aspect to these 
accounts of division and lack of solidarity, but 
this collection to stories do not ultimately reduce 
the political to the moral. 

This takes us to the effects of the nature of 
current work and organization on workers’ 
subjectivity. 


1.3 Effects of work relations on subjectivity 

In Lines of Work, the effect of work on workers’ 
subjectivity varies with the power of workers 
trying to be human (empowerment) versus the 
power of work over them (crushing of one’s own 
mental space). Work shapes our emotions, 
invades our dreams, colonizes our thoughts. The 
fact that you can’t switch off means that the 40 
hours you are paid for doesn’t cover it: 


The worst part of the job is when it is so bad, 
when you work 14 hours in one day, and you 
come home so full of adrenaline that you can 
barely sleep. In the shower I hear IV pumps 
beeping still, and my ears pick up a dull 
buzzing for hours after I’m off work. You toss 
and turn, chewing on all the things you could 
have missed in the day ... When you fall 
asleep, the days can haunt you. I’ve had 
weeks where every dream was about work. 
That is the problem with capitalism: not just 
the harm it does to workers and patients, but 
that its hell lingers and penetrates our 
dreams, degrading them’ (p. 198) 


Divisions in social relations in work and the 
failure of solidarity produce subjective effects in 
workers that are depressing to the reader. One 
effect that came up several times was the way 
that some workers could feel better about 
themselves through being superior to other 
workers: ‘I hated almost all my co-workers 
because they were smug and on power trips’ (p. 
72), 

Scott Nappalos got a job in a bullet factory: 


I thought my friends would be happy for me, 
getting a steady job with excellent benefits, in 
place of the usual minimum wage crap ... But 
no one shook my hand, no one congratulated 
me ... It seemed they’d liked to see me poor 


Scscascaaaieesinsiaseenianieialintsnininiaiseciiilis 
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and starving because it made them feel better 
about themselves. (p. 94). 


Powerlessness is surely an aversive state, and 
in the absence of forms of existence that allow 
people to change the relations underlying the 
feeling of powerlessness, feeling a sense of power 
over others in the same boat might make some 
people feel better, at least in the short term: 


the lead hand - a sniveling, weak man who 
enjoyed a power trip’ — seemed to get pleasure 
in telling Sanjay he was being made 
redundant. (p. 214). 


Some of the stories in Lines of Work also 
describe the effects on subjectivity of small scale 
resistance and organization. The effect is one of 
empowerment: 


We had blocked a firing. The boss has 
threatened us with her biggest weapon, and 
we had disarmed her. For a moment, we were 
invincible (p. 30). 


These stories are good to read, but it seems to 
be significant that there aren’t a lot of them in the 
book. 

This issue of the effects of subjectivity raises 
the question of the purpose of the book. Why 
spend the time documenting these experiences, 
most of which are not analyses of effective 
struggles but instead are descriptions of negative 
experiences? A compilation of ‘stories’ about work 
may be engaging, and absorbing, and may be a 
self-education for those who write the accounts - 
but why should others want to read them? 


PART 2. HOW AND WHY SHOULD 
WE STUDY WORKERS’ 
EXPERIENCE OF WORK? 


In a_ sense, Lines of Work is kind of 
phenomenological study; it is a collection of 
accounts of subjective experiences where the 
writer’s own thoughts, feelings etc. are the focus, 
rather than a theoretically driven analysis or even 
a selecting of material to make some point. Yet 
perceptions - and accounts of experiences — are 
never theory-free. More obviously, they were 
written, compiled and edited for a (political or 
other) purpose. As such, Lines of Work is in some 
ways comparable to other ‘research studies of 
workers’ experience of work. By way of a contrast, 
we now consider two approaches to the study of 
work: academic sociology and workers’ inquiry 
before critically analyzing the intellectual 
inspiration for Lines of Work. 
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2.1 Sociology 

Probably the largest body of research work on 
workers’ experience of work is that carried out by 
sociologists and is worth briefly mentioning for 
two reasons. First, sociologists have sometimes 
covered the same ground as, and have made 
similar points to, revolutionary/communist 
studies so are worth comparing. Second, some of 
these studies have borrowed concepts from Marx 
and from Marxists. We summarize here some of 
the main trends. 


No Uneccessary 


Save Time — Paper Trails 


& Money 


Payroll . 
System 


No Duplicate Entries 


Critical sociological perspectives on work 
emerged in the 1960s, in response _ to 
developments in the class struggle. A number of 
sociologists took the concept of alienation from 
Marx, and reworked it as purely psychological 


concept, shorn of its objective aspects of 
dispossession. In these accounts, negative 
subjective experiences (frustration, 
dissatisfaction) increased with automation, 
because of the reduction in control.'5 Later 
‘fnteractionists’ argued that this account of 


workers’ experience of work focused too much on 
the effects of the form of work on the worker and 
neglected the active power of workers to respond 
to control and alienation by ‘getting by’ in petty 
forms of day-to-day resistance.!© The study of 
collective class resistance became more of a focus 
developed in the 1970s, through a series of 
studies of workers’ strikes!7 and sabotage. In 
some of these research studies, there are 
fascinating stories of workers’ changes in 
consciousness/empowerment in and _ through 
their participation in strikes. 

For example, Lane and Roberts (1971) 18 
describe how Pilkington’s glass workers’ strike 
over a wage miscalculation soon developed into a 


15 E.g., Robert Blauner 

16 E.g., Jason Ditton 

17 E.g., Huw Beynon 

18 T. Lane & K. Roberts (1971). Strike at Pilkingtons. 
Fontana. 
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struggle about basic wage rates. Participation 
produced in the strikers a new critical perspective 
towards both the authorities and the police, 
particularly after bus-loads of police were drafted 
to the factory to enforce the ‘right to work’ of 
those not on strike. The study also describes a 
broadening of the issues, beyond those that led to 
the dispute at Pilkington's, in the consciousness 
of those involved: 


To some the strike was an education; it 
opened their minds; it broadened their 
horizons; it gave them new insights into 
themselves and into the society in which they 
lived. During the dispute some individuals 
began to think and argue about issues that 
they had never previously attempted to 
understand... For these people the experience 
of the strike could rightly be described as a 
revolutionary experience (p. 104) 


The workers felt elated and liberated at going 
on strike; they remarked upon their unexpected 
enjoyment at the solidarity it brought them. Lane 
and Roberts explain these new feelings in terms of 
the strike's function of denying existing power 
relations. This denial, they argue, reveals to the 
striker ‘a new dimension of living’ which makes 
the striker look at ordinary life differently: ‘what 
was “normal” can no longer be regarded as 
“natural”’ (p. 105). 

This illustrates that, as well as producing 
some profoundly ideological theories, !9 
sociological studies of work have also produced 
many examples paralleling those in Lines of 
Work.2°9 They tell us about the _ subjective 
experience of work and they document how 
workers resist and fail to resist. There are 
insights. But why then is it not enough — or even 
the wrong sort of thing - for our purposes? It is 
not simply that workers’ accounts are here filtered 
through the texts of academics whose own work is 
not the subject of enquiry (and not alienated?), it 
is also (and obviously) that the purpose of 
sociological studies is analysis for the sake of it 
(not necessarily a bad thing, however). These are 
different from ‘political’ studies of workers’ 
experiences of work which are carried out for the 
ultimate purpose of changing the world. 

But how do ‘political’ types imagine that 
researching workers’ experience of work can 
contribute to revolution? 


2.2 Militant workers’ enquiry 
From a communist perspective, the most well- 
known and well-developed approach to studying 


19 E.g., Daniel Bell 

20 Tn fact, Tony Lane, author of the Pilkingtons study wasn’t 
a disinterested academic but a ‘socialist’ whose perspective 
shaped his choice of topic, methods and conclusions. 
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workers’ experience of work is that of militant 
workers’ enquiry. The term ‘workers’ enquiry’ is 
most associated with the practices developed by 
Operaismo — the Italian ‘workerists’ - (specifically 
Quaderni Rossi) in the 1950s and 60s. Part of the 
inspiration for Quaderni Rossi’s research project 
was in fact bourgeois sociology, which they 
sought to utilize as weapons for workers just as 
the factory owners had done for capital.?! Other 
sources of influence included the work of Danilo 
Dolci, a social reformer who interviewed the poor 
to gather their life stories, as well as the activities 
of Socialisme ou Barbarie and the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency, which we refer to in more detail below. 
The ‘co-research’ carried out at FIAT motors was 
partly to document workers’ subjective relation 
and behavioural response to certain work 
practices. But it also sought to examine objective 
factors, such as wages, which they showed had 
fallen behind those of other firms, despite the 
public image of FIAT as providing a good wage.?? 
Yet, since that time, ‘workers’ enquiry’ is a 
term that has referred to somewhat different 
things in different times and places.?° Today, a 
version of workers’ enquiry is practiced and 
advocated today by the group Angry Workers of 
the World. This group have recently carried out 
in-depth research into logistics (warehouse 
work)2+ and into the job of being a council 
caretaker.25 They have achieved this by going out 


21 Steve Wright (2002) Storming heaven: Class composition 
and struggle in Autonomist Marxism (Pluto press), p. 21. 
This book provides an excellent history of workers’ enquiry 
in Italy in the 1950s and 60s. 

22 Steve Wright (op. cit.), p. 47. 

23 There is a very useful issue of Viewpoint (issue 3) devoted 
entirely to workers’ enquiry that provides both history and 
contemporary examples as well as debates: 
https://viewpointmag.com/2013/09/30/issue-3-workers- 
inquiry/ For some, the original workers’ enquiry was Marx’s 
use of a questionnaire to investigate workers’ working 
conditions and political activities. This is discussed in 
‘Workers’ Inquiry: A Genealogy’ (Viewpoint 3)by Asad Haider 
and Salar Mohandesi: ‘Called “A Workers’ Inquiry,” it was a 
list of exactly 101 detailed questions, inquiring about 
everything from meal times to wages to lodging. On a closer 
look, there seems to be a progression in the line of 
questioning. The first quarter or so ask seemingly 
disinterested ques-tions about the trade, the composition of 
the work-force employed at the firm, and the general 
conditions of the shop, while the final quarter generally 
shifts to more explicitly political questions about oppression, 
“resistance associations,” and strikes.’ 
https://viewpointmag.com/2013/09/27/workers-inquiry-a- 
genealogy/ Marx’s questionnaire can be found here: 
http://constantresearcher.wordpress.com/2010/03/15/marx 
-worker-inquiry/ 

74 On Logistics Workers’ Inquiry in West-London —- November 
2014 https: workersworld.wordpress.com/on- 
logistics-workers-inquiry-in-west-london-november-2014/ 

25 Community champions and other crack — Report after 
working as a caretaker on an East London housing estate 
https://angryworkersworld.wordpress.com/2014/04/28/com 
munity-champions-and-other-crack-report-after-working-as- 
a-caretaker-on-an-east-london-housing-estate/ 
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their way to take jobs in these settings, in very 
small numbers (one person at a time in some 
cases). 

Other contemporary examples include the 
Czech group Kolektivné proti kapitalu (KPK, 
Collectively Against Capital),2° who have carried 
out different research projects including 
interviews with participants in the anti-Roma 
demonstrations, and the Swedish group Kampa 
Tillsammans,?’ who carried out research on the 
bakery where they worked and ‘use ... the 
“workplace story” as an organizing tool’.28 

We described the Italian workerists’ use of 
workers’ enquiry in some detail in a (quite critical) 
review article in issue 12.29 Our article was 
prompted by the publication in 2002 by the group 
Kolinko of a book on their experiences working in 
call centres, Hotlines,°° in which they claimed that 
such workers’ enquiry was a political intervention 
and was necessary. As we argued at the time, the 
context and the aims of this recent form of 
workers’ enquiry seemed to differ in important 
ways from that of the Italian workerists: 


The emergence of the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency, Socialisme ou Barbarie®! and 
Quaderni Rossi was inextricably linked to new 
forms of production, the formation of a new 
working-class, new forms of struggle. In each 
of these cases, the enquiry (using this term 
loosely) was predicated on and prompted by a 


© Kolektivné proti kapitdlu http://protikapitalu.org/ 


27 Self-activity, strategy and class power 
https://kampatillsammans.wordpress.com/tag/work/ 

28 Class struggle and storytelling (2010) 
https://kimmuller.wordpress.com/tag/kampa-tillsammans/ 
22 \We have ways of making you talk: Review article: 
Hotlines by Kolinko’, Aufheben 12, 2004. 

3° Hotlines: Call Centre, Inquiry, Communism (Duisburg: 
Kolinko, 2002) 

31 ‘Socialism or Barbarism (S or B), whose principle theorist 
was Castoriadis (aka Cardan or Chalieu), was a small French 
group that broke from orthodox Trotskyism. It had a 
considerable influence on later revolutionaries. In Britain the 
Solidarity group popularised its ideas through pamphlets 
that still circulate as the most accessible sophisticated 
critique of Leninism.’ (Aufheben 3, 1993, ‘Decadence: The 
Theory of Decline or the Decline of Theory? Part 2’, p. 24). 
From S ou B’s most well-known statement on the need for 
workers’ enquiry: ‘Rather than examining the situation of 
the proletariat from the outside, this approach [being 
advocated] seeks to reconstruct the proletariat’s relations to 
its work and to society from the inside and show how its 
capacities for invention and power of organization manifest 
in everyday life.... The concrete approach that we see as 
required by the very nature of the proletariat entails that we 
collect and interpret testimonies written by workers. By 
testimonies we mean especially narratives that recount 
individual lives, or better, experiences in contemporary 
industry...” Claude Lefort (1952) Proletarian experience. 
Socialisme ou Barbarie 11. Henri Simon’s article ‘Workers’ 
Inquiry in Socialisme ou Barbarie’, published in Viewpoint 3 
(2013) provides some context for S ou B's call for workers’ 
enquiry. https://viewpointmag.com/2013/09/26/workers- 
inquiry-in-socialisme-ou-barbarie/ 
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general situation of struggles of workers in the 
workplace (although it is true that Alquati 
hoped to stir up antagonism with his enquiry 
at Fiat at a time of relative quiescence there). 
In contrast, it is an interesting irony that 
Kolinko, in deciding to resurrect the practice 
of workers’ enquiry, have inverted the 
situation (put the cart before the horse 
perhaps) — it seems they are now attempting to 
use the enquiry as a radical tool, even perhaps 
as a voluntaristic attempt to prompt struggle, 
at a time of low class mobilization. It has been 
argued that workers’ enquiry only made sense 
in the time of the ‘mass-worker’, when the 
working class was reaching the height of its 


empowerment and homogeneity within 
capitalism... (p. 55) 
Kolinko argued, against Leninism, that 


‘consciousness cannot be brought to the workers 
from outside’ (cited in Aufheben, 12 p. 57), and 
that it can come only from workers’ self-activity. 
Yet this position seemed to be contradicted by 
what they were trying to achieve with workers’ 


enquiry: 


...we would argue that they fall into the trap of 
attempting to bring ‘consciousness’ to the 
class through the veiled form of the enquiry. 
The questionnaire, with its didactic, at time 
even patronizing questioning seems intended 
as a spark of consciousness. Sometimes there 
is a sense that the questionnaire is almost 
manipulative; or that the ‘right’ answers are 
being elicited, as when a teacher tries to guide 
pupils to give the correct response by prompt- 
feeding... Both management and 
revolutionaries in a sense are trying to get the 
workers to do what they want them to do. So 
there is a sense in which Kolinko, while 
criticizing Leninist vanguardism ... are almost 
attempting to ‘get in through the back door’, 
anti-Leninist alibi at the ready, with a more 
subtle or disguised form of consciousness 
raising by questionnaire... Revealingly, we are 
told: ‘All in all, the questionnaire did not 
produce a ‘representative’ result. We don’t 
know if the questionnaire opened up the 
consciousness or the eyes of the comrades in 
other call centres’ (p. 16, Hotlines)? 


Alienation and paradox 

But, when compared with Lines of Work, 
further points can be made about (this version of) 
workers’ enquiry, which is pursued today by 
Angry Workers of the World (AWW). Our reading 
of the AWW article ‘Profession and movement’s$ 


32 ‘We have ways of making you talk’ (p. 57, op. cit.) 
33 ‘Profession and Movement (Angry Workers World, 2014) 
http://libcom.org/blog/profession-movement-19052014 
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only reinforces our critical view, when it advocates 
‘to work for a low-wage because it is politically 
interesting; to stir up a workplace collectively’. 

The first point in this critique is that, as a 
form of politics, of intervention, workers’ enquiry — 
at least in terms of these recent versions — itself 
seems alienated. The purpose of the activity 
(working) is on the one hand one’s own — to 
enquire — but on the other hand is that of capital. 
It will feel this way too. Jobs as janitors, 
warehousemen, call centre workers, pen factory 
workers: all these feel monotonous, pointless, 
soul-destroying. 

A second point is that workers’ enquiry of the 
form advocated by Kolinko would appear very odd 
to those who have no choice but to take these 
jobs. The militant workers’ enquirer tries to 
experience the same thing as the worker by 
choosing to be in a job that workers would seek to 
escape from if they had the choice. For most 
workers, the dream is to get away from such jobs, 
not to take them voluntarily. The paradox lies in 
the fact that the politico /revolutionary identifies 
as such and for that reason sacrifices her own 
needs for that of militant workers’ enquiry, while 
the ‘real worker’ whose experiences the enquirer 
hopes to document and understand would do no 
such thing. 

The best way surely to find out ‘what it is 
really like’ to be a worker today is to document 
work (and resistance) ‘where you are’, in the job 
you would be doing anyway. This is the approach 
that seems to have been taken by the contributors 
to Lines of Work. But the idea of work as a 
necessity does not seem to figure for the modern- 
day enquirer (at least in the version proposed by 
Kolinko/Angry Workers of the World), who 
instead lives out a separation between own needs 
and needs of the revolutionary project. 

As we stated in 2004: 


as one of the motivations for workers’ enquiry 
is to ‘join the working class’ and ‘get in touch 
with the workers’, enquiry proceeds from the 
standpoint of separation (p. 59) 


Our own experience 

The critical points above are not a sneer from 
the outside, as it were. First, the effort and the 
commitment shown by workers’ enquirers are to 
be admired. And second we strongly agree with 
the need to understand, to research, and to 
document the contemporary world of work. ‘Going 
and looking’ has always been central to the 
Marxian tradition; his detailed empirical 
endeavours, following the pioneering documentary 
work of Engels, was one of the things that 
differentiated Marx from his young Hegelian 
contemporaries. And for the record, we found the 
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documentary aspect of Hotlines valuable in the 
same way as Lines of Work. 

Second, we also partly empathize with the 
impulse to carry out workers’ enquiry because 
some of us came close to it ourselves. Back in 
2000, some of us involved with Aufheben were 
friends with people in Kolinko and were drawn to 
their call centre enquiry project. At this time, we 
(or at least some of us) were fed up hanging 
around ultra left circles where there was a lot of 
theory and talk and not enough practice. We 
simply wanted to do something practical. 

However, this beguilement didn't last long (or 
convince the rest of those around Aufheben to join 
in), when the dole and/or other jobs were less 
painful). We didn’t apply for jobs in call centres. 

But have these contemporary forms of 
workers’ enquiry been successful in their own 
terms? If so, perhaps that would justify the self- 
sacrifice. As the Hotlines book admits, the 
questionnaires etc. did not trigger resistance in 
the workers. And the strategy did not generalize; 
it did not inspire many more people to join in and 
develop their own workers’ enquiry. Some of those 
involved in Hotlines have since then formed Angry 
Workers of the World and ploughed a lonely 
furrow and endured all sorts of tedious and 
probably low paid work for the ideals of enquiry, 
to relatively little ends. So it would be surprising if 
they were not now a bit disappointed and bitter 
that no one else joined in with them.%* 


2.3 Recomposition’s political purpose 

It is interesting that militant workers’ enquiry was 
not the stated inspiration for Lines of Work, 
though each comes from similar roots. Scott 
Nappalos describes the intellectual heritage of 
Recomposition and hence of Lines of Work as 
follows: Gramsci’s notion of organic intellectuals; 
the Johnson-Forest tendency; and Stan Weir/ 
Singlejack. We consider each of these. 


34 Angry Workers of the World refer to a ‘small group of us’ 
working in logistics and call for more people to support 
them. Could it be that this ‘intervention’ fails to inspire 
others not only because it has had little effect on workers’ in 
the workplace but also because it is perceived as too self- 
sacrificial? 
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2.3.1 Gramsci’s ‘organic intellectuals’ 

As Scott Nappalos points out in his Introduction 
to Lines of Work, none of the contributions to the 
book were written by people who are employed to 
write as a living. He draws upon certain ideas 
from Gramsci to explain the significance of this. 
Gramsci distinguished between ‘traditional’ and 
‘organic’ intellectuals, arguing that ‘all men [sic] 
are intellectuals, one could therefore say: but not 
all men [sic] have in society the function of 
intellectuals. (p. 115).35 This is because all forms 
of human activity have an intellectual element. 
Traditional intellectuals are those that have an 
official role in society as intellectuals - Gramsci 
gives the example of the clergy. Organic 
intellectuals become intellectual more informally, 
and are created by all social groups as they 
develop: 


the ‘organic’ intellectuals which every new 
class creates alongside itself and elaborates in 
the course of its development, are for the most 
part ‘specializations’ of partial aspects of the 
primitive activity of the new social type which 
the new class has brought into prominence. 
(op. cit., p. 113) 


Organic intellectuals are said to be important 
in helping to create a ‘counter-hegemony’ and 
therefore in revolution. Thus the concept was 
important in a scheme in which capitalist social 
relations continued not simply out of force but 
because of ideology. In short, the working class 
needed to create its own organic intellectuals to 
win the battle of ideas and help create a socialist 
consciousness. 

The strategy of engaging in a ‘battle of ideas’ 
(re)introduces a dualism into Marxism, whereby 
changing consciousness is the precondition for 
successful material social change. It is a different 
position from one in which struggles are 
understood to change consciousness. And it is no 
coincidence that Gramsci is perhaps best known 
today in cultural studies and other critical 
disciplines concerned with ideas. 

These points about the status of ideas in the 
development of struggles are not wholly irrelevant 
to what we think are some of the limitations of 
anarcho-syndicalism, which we discuss later. 


2.3.2 Johnson-Forest Tendency 

The most important influence on Recomposition 
and this book has been from working class 
traditions in the United States’ (p. 4), in particular 
the Johnson-Forest Tendency and Stan 
Weir/Singlejack. 


3° A. Gramsci (1926). Prison Notebooks. A free copy can be 
found here: http://www.csun.edu/~snki966/Gramsci%20- 
%20Prison%20Notebooks%20-%20Intellectuals.pdf 
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The Johnson-Forest Tendency’s were an 
influence on Italian militant workers’ enquiry, and 
we have described their contributions previously 
in these pages.3° The group are associated most 
with the names of C. L. R. James, Raya 
Dunayevskaya and Martin Glaberman. They 
published a newspaper, Correspondence, and they 
carried out interviews with workers to document 
the experiences of industrial workers —- including 
their working conditions, division of labour and 
their attitudes to work and to strikes and other 
activity. They went into factories themselves ‘to 
develop organic ties with the working class’. They 
said they went in ‘to learn not to teach’, but they 
also saw themselves as active participants since 
they were part of a revolutionary group who could 
prompt the working class to do things they 
wouldn’t otherwise have done. As we argued in 
the Hotlines review: 


There is a tension here, which resurfaces in 
Kolinko’s project, between privileging workers’ 
self-activity and the pretension of the 
revolutionary group that it can speak to the 
working class as a whole, and perhaps make 
decisive interventions to alter the course of 
struggles. (p. 51)87 


2.3.3 Stan Weir and Singlejack 

Stan Weir (1921-2001) was a merchant sailor 
during the war, where he encountered the ideas of 
the IWW and was involved in workplace 
organizing. Then he became an assembly-line car 
worker, getting involved in the 1946 Oakland 
general strike in 1946.38 He began but did not 
finish a book on the culture of West Coast dock 
workers. 

An article in Viewpoint magazine describes an 
interesting personal process for Stan in his 
relation to work, which mirrors the contrasting 
approaches to studying work between workers 
enquiry and the approach embodied in Lines of 
Work: 


Stan Weir describes how he ceased to be an 
‘organizer’ and became a worker, and at the 
same time, more himself. Under pressure from 
McCarthyism his’ Left political group 
‘disintegrated... considerably.’ Stan got a job 
at General Motors not as a_ political 
assignment but because he needed a job. 

‘A whole new world opened up to me. I 
began to see that to approach any situation 


3° ‘We have ways of making you talk!’ op. cit. 

37 In fact, these are two separate points. The idea of 
speaking to the working class as a whole is different from 
the point that minorities have indeed sometimes made 
‘decisive interventions’. 

38 1946: The Oakland general strike - Stan Weir 
https://libcom.org/library/oakland-general-strike-stan-weir 
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like this with a whole set of preconceived 
slogans was way off the beam.’ Stan was 
working swing shift, and when his shift 
punched out at midnight they would go to the 
home of one of his friends from work for food. 
‘And the politics that I injected into that 
group? I didn’t even have to try. It came in the 
natural course of life.’99 


A key idea in the life and work of Stan Weir is 
the informal work group as a basis of organizing 
and resisting, and his own life contained a 
number of successes of this method. This idea 
pervades Lines of Work. The idea is also expressed 
in the concept of ‘singlejack’, a term which 
originated among US rock miners to refer to the 
need for trust between two people involved in 
dangerous drilling - one holding the drill, the 
other working with him with a sledgehammer, but 
is used by Weir and Wobbly types to described 
close interpersonal relationships of trust in a 
workplace and the need to develop them slowly. 

Later, Weir gained a PhD in sociology#? and 
started a publishing house, Singlejack books, 
specializing in books on the subject of work. He 
carried out research on the effects of 
containerization (automatic ship loading and 
unloading) on the culture, consciousness and 
health of dockers (longshoremen). One effect of 
containerization, he suggested, was to isolate the 
worker, who no longer worked in a small group, 
and this in turn deprived the worker of any pride 
— or any need for pride — in the work, as well as 
making people simply unhappy from the lack of 
company. The development also _ affected 
relationships outside of the work itself: 


And then there are the men who lose their 
identities in this change and drift into alcohol, 
divorce, self-destruction. As one wife told me, 
the doesn't know who he is. Before, he had all 
you guys every day to reassure him who he 
was. Now I have to stick pretty close to keep 
him going to AA.”#! 


39 ‘Voices from the rank and file: Remembering Marty 
Glaberman and Stan Weir.’ Staughton Lynd, Viewpoint 
magazine, January 23, 2012. 
http ://viewpointmag.com/2012/01/23/voices-from-the- 
rank-and-file-remembering-marty-glaberman-and-stan- 
weir/ 

4° This biographical detail has practical as well as intellectual 
significance. As we mentioned earlier, none of the 
contributors to Lines of Work write for a living. This means 
that their stories had to be written in their spare time, of 
which they had little. By contrast, getting an ‘intellectual’ job 
provides the time to write and develop ideas through the 
written word. 

41 See Stan Weir (2004) Singlejack Solidarity. Minneapolis, 
MN: University of Minnesota Press pp. 73-74. Available at 
https://libcom.org/files/Weir%20- 
%20Singlejack%20Solidarity.pdf 
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PART 3. ‘REVOLUTIONARY 
UNIONISM’ AND ANARCHO- 
SYNDICALISM 


The main political framework underlying Lines of 
Work and influencing contributors’ interpretations 
of their experiences is revolutionary unionism. A 
number of accounts were written by members of 
the Industrial Workers of the World ([WW). In 
order to understand the strengths and limitations 
of revolutionary unionism and the anarcho- 
syndicalism with which it is sometimes equated, 
we provide some brief historical context. 


Syndicalism in the USA: IWW 

The IWW was a North American working class 
movement that arose in the early part of the 20% 
century. It favoured direct action and opposed 
political representation. IWW actions included 
daring assaults on capitalist production and 
circulation in the form of sit-in strikes, mass 
pickets and sabotage. 8,000 IWW strikers at 
McKees Rocks drove the Pennsylvania Cossacks 
off the streets in bloody gun battles. The 
outstanding incident in the early IWW history, the 
textile strike at Lawrence in 1912, started as a 


wildcat strike. Women workers’ in the 
Massachusetts. textile centre walked out 
spontaneously, smashing the machinery of 


anyone who tried to scab. Even when the union 
was in decline, IWW members were instrumental 
in the success of the Seattle general strike in 
1919. As a mass movement, the IWW itself was 
crushed by a combination of vigilantism, 
infiltration and outright state repression.*% 

While European and British anarcho- 
syndicalists typically look to Spain 1936 as their 
inspiration and _ yardstick, North American 
anarcho-syndicalists look to their local heritage, 
in the form of the continued existence of the IWW, 
albeit now reduced to a small network. 


Standard (communist) critique 

The standard (communist) critique of syndicalism 
is that the syndicalist ‘revolution’ too often means 
simply taking over existing means of production 
(rather than abolishing wage labour). Workers’ 
self-management is not communism; it is 
managing these alienated and alienating systems 
in the interests of workers rather than capital. 
(Something similar is also evident in Stan Weir’s 


42 We are aware that the IWW doesn’t define itself as 
anarcho-syndicalist, though many of the Recomposition 
group would see themselves that way, and_ that 
‘revolutionary unionism’ is their preferred term. We have 
grouped the two together here, however, as the arguments 
fit both. 

**State of the unions: 
perspective’ In 
http://libcom.org/librar 


Recent US labour struggles in 
Aufheben Zz (1998) 
us-labour-aufheben-7 
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writings, where an aim is to ‘humanize’ the 
workplace and could be compatible with a vision 
of a ‘humanized’ capital - unless accompanied by 
a thoroughgoing critique of the nature of work 
and value.) 

In practice, anarcho-syndicalism and 
revolutionary unionism more generally have been 
a somewhat pluralist movement containing both 
communist and self-management tendencies. On 
the one hand, for example, CNT communes 
abolished money in Aragon in the Spanish 
revolution; and in Germany the councilist and 
anarcho-syndicalist unions fought together and 
boycotted the councils together when they were 
legalized as co-management.** On the other hand, 
influential anarcho-syndicalist theorists like Diego 
Abad de Santillan propose co-ops and CNT 
members today advocate ‘participatory economics’ 
(Parecon). 

Workers’ self-management kinds of 
assumptions are expressed by a few of the 
contributors in Lines of Work. For example ‘The 
question is how to build our struggle so that we 
can contribute to run the economy, but now for 
our benefit rather than theirs’ (p. 128). But what 
is ‘the economy’? It is the totality of alienated 
labours and commodity fetishism. 

It might be argued that, while at a theoretical 
level the communist critique of anarcho- 
syndicalism still holds true, politically it might be 
less relevant. Since anarcho-syndicalism didn't 
succeed either in the USA in the early 20 
century or in Spain in the 1930s and does not 
look likely to do so at the current time, when the 
class struggle in the West remains at a low ebb, it 
seems redundant to warn against the dangers of 
an  anarcho-syndicalist movement diverting 
revolution into mere workers’ self-management. 
There are other criticisms that can be made, 
however. 


Ideological anarchists 

In the first place - and it is only a slight caricature 
to put it this way - there is the tendency of what 
might be called ideological anarchists to see social 
transformation as a matter of converting more 
people to anarchism and therefore the strategy of 
getting people to see anarchism as a good idea. 
This is evident in the lessons’ that some of the 
contributors present that they would like readers 
to take from their stories - such as that becoming 


44 In 1921, members of the syndicalist Free Workers’ Union 
of Germany ‘together with left communists again took part 
in an armed revolt’ (p, 50, Anarcho-syndicalism in the 20th 
century 

by Vadim V. Damier). Gilles Dauvé and Denis Authier refer 
to ‘The united front of the anarchosyndicalists and the 
communists [in Germany] (November 1918 to May 1919)’ in 
The Confrontations: November 1918 to May 1919 Chapter 7. 
https://www.marxists.org/subject/germany-1918-23/dauve- 
authier/chO7.htm 
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a member of the IWW is the answer (e.g. I am 
now a proud and committed wobbly and am 
organizing in my current industry’, p. 67). 

The problem with this view of social change as 
‘having the right ideas’ is that it is idealist in a 
similar way to Gramsci’s ‘battle of ideas’. Against 
this, we argue that ideas change in struggle; and 
ideas about the abolition of wage labour and the 
negation of capital make more sense to people 
when social relations change —- especially when 
they bring about these changes themselves. If 
anything, the kinds of beliefs and ideas people 
need to have are not about ideal societies, but 
about the possibility and appropriateness of 
action for themselves collectively - and these 
ideas change through practice.*5 


Sales Coaching For Supervisors 


Commitment 


Discovery 


Engagement 


Groups 

Conversion, for anarcho-syndicalists (as for many 
other  self-defined revolutionaries), means 
becoming a member of a group. Not only that, but 
there is usually the expectation that one should 
try to convert others to the group and to maintain 
that group’s membership in various ways. While 
all groups require maintenance, for political 
groups there can be the risk that the group’s 
needs becomes a significant part of the form of 
politics. 

This risk is most clearly seen in the Leninist 
party. Here the maintenance of the group is based 
on a strict mental/manual division of labour, 
where foot-soldiers are recruited to sell papers 
but have little say in the organization (and often 
burn out quite quickly). While anarcho groups are 
less hierarchical, both types of group risk 
ossifying into a political sect where they become 
detached from the struggles that give rose to 
them. It is at this point that the needs of the 
group for reproduction are placed above the class 
struggle that the group was supposedly formed 
for. 

One of the contributors to Lines of Work 
makes the interesting (self-)critical point that, 
though he was at the time a member of Solfed*¢ 
what he needed was not a political group but a 


45 See ‘Theoretical criticism and practical overthrow fifteen 
years on: A reflection’ in Aufheben 15, 2007. 
*© The Solidarity Federation, the UK section of the anarcho- 
syndicalist International Workers Association. 
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workplace group able to support his actual needs. 
The tension between needs brought on by the 
stress of work and a ‘political’ approach was so 
acute that he felt a sense of disconnection from 
the latter, which discouraged him from day to day 
‘political’ activity: 


Political activity’ was completely separated 
from my everyday life. At precisely the time 
when libertarian communist politics should 
have been most relevant, the opposite was 
true. And to be honest, the last thing I wanted 
to do with my scarce free time was go to 
meetings disconnected from my life’ (pp. 41- 
42) 


Practice 

Perhaps what is more interesting and important 
than either the theoretical lacunae of anarcho- 
syndicalism and the risks of the dynamic to 
maintain a political group are some of the 
practices of people in anarcho-syndicalist groups, 
which may be beyond their consciously expressed 
ideas. In Lines of Work and in numerous 
examples we have witnessed and been involved in 
ourselves, we see how small groups of people 
(whether in the workplace or outside it) can have 
relatively big effects. We have detailed in these 
pages before how small pickets outside workfare- 
collaborating shops have been able to disrupt 
their business and ultimately drive them out of 
the scheme.*? For example, Brighton Benefits 
Campaign and Brighton Solfed were one of those 
who were part of pickets of no more than five or 
six at a time that so intimidated branches of the 
multinational ‘health food’ shop Holland and 
Barrett that the shop pulled out of the 
government’s workfare ‘Employment Programme’, 
whining that customers were upset by the group’s 
presence.*8 Anarcho-syndicalist activists from 
Brighton Solfed were part of this campaign. 

Some of Brighton Solfed’s more recent activity 
has brought concrete successes for paid workers. 
In 2013, Brighton Solfed launched Brighton 
Hospitality Workers.*? This campaign group aims 
to practically support workers through picketing 
and other actions. Some examples will illustrate 
their nature and effectiveness. 

Last year a woman working in a café in Hove 
found that she was being paid just £5 per hour 
instead of the contracted £6 (both below the 
minimum wage) as well as being denied holiday 
pay. She contacted Brighton Hospitality Workers, 
who first wrote to the café owner demanding the 


47 See ‘The “new” workfare schemes in historical and class 
context’ in Aufheben 21, 2012 

48 This was Solfed’s national campaign 

Brighton Hospitality Workers launched 
http://www.solfed.org.uk/brighton/brighton-hospitality- 


workers-launched 
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missing pay. When he failed to respond, a group 
picketed his café a number of times over a two 
month period, discouraging people from going into 
the café, and letting passers by and neighbours 
know what the café boss had done. The café 
owner tried intimidation and calling the cops, but 
even other local businesses turned against him 
(probably themselves nervous at an ongoing 
picket near their premises), and eventually he 
admitted defeat and reluctantly coughed up all 
the missing pay.°° 

In a similar case, a grocery shop was refusing 
to pay a worker wages owed on leaving. This time, 
the mere threat of picketing was enough to make 
the boss pay up. There are a number of other 
examples of success from this group, and some 
campaigns are ongoing at the time of writing.®! 

In an account of two of their recent successes 
with Brighton Hospitality Workers, Brighton 
Solfed made this statement: 


We are really happy with these two victories — 
both cases involved migrant workers, and we 
hope this money will help these two comrades 
during these days in a city where life is not 
easy for migrant workers. For us, the most 
important thing is the experience of solidarity 
and direct action that we have shared. This 
convinces us that we can improve our lives by 
staying together®? 


Such small group struggles create not only 
solidarity within the class but fear in bosses and 
can deliver the goods for workers. And they were 
not used as recruiting exercises beyond the 
particular campaign. In Brighton, the group was 
so successful that they now have Leftist imitators. 

This effectiveness of small groups in resistance 
then is both the best thing about anarcho- 
syndicalist organization in practice. Likewise 
perhaps, like these examples then, the main 
positive political effect of Lines of Work is not 
simply documentation but possible practical 
inspiration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Lines of Work presents snapshot examples of 
workers’ experiences of work and resistance in a 


5° Brighton Hospitality Workers: Carry on Picketing! 
http://www.solfed.org.uk/brighton/brighton-hospitality- 
workers-carry-on-picketing 

5! Brighton Hospitality Workers: Dispute with Caffe Bar Italia 
enters second week 

http://www. solfed.org.uk/brighton/brighton-hospitality- 
workers-dispute-with-caffe-bar-italia-enters-second-week 

52 Brighton Solfed finish 2014 with two new victories 
http://www.solfed.org.uk/brighton/brighton-solfed-finish- 
2014-with-two-new-victories 
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number of sectors in North America (and to some 
extent the UK). It is not representative of the 
range of experiences of work, as it doesn’t cover 
those where people find the work and _ their 
relations with colleagues rewarding. This would 
include many professional jobs (e.g., academia), 
as well perhaps as some of the types of work that 
give people pride (like jobs in the fire service). 

Yet the emphasis in Lines of Work on the 
misery of work, division and the feeling of having 
one’s life stolen reflects in important ways certain 
trends both in work and in the wider class 
struggle - or, to be more precise, it reflects the 
lack of such struggle. This makes for often 
relentless and depressing reading, and it may be 
wondered why the editors put the uplifting 
material at the start when they could have ended 
the book on a high note. 

The examples of solidarity and successful 
resistance in the book can operate as a source of 
practical inspiration, both or political types and 
for those who do not see themselves as political or 
have little experience of struggle. However, it is 
obvious that people in the latter categories are 
unlikely to come across let alone read this book, 
which raises the question of the purpose of this 
exercise. 

The book is of interest politically and 
methodologically. In common with militant 
workers’ enquiry, it foregrounds the subjective 
aspect of alienation in the form of workers’ 
experiences of work in their own words as 
something that should be documented. Unlike 
some recent examples of supposed workers’ 
enquiry, however, here workers are talking about 
experiences and struggles in workplaces they 
were in anyway (out of necessity) — they did not go 
to these places to study workers’ attitudes to work 
(and nor is there any formal research as such, 
such as_ interviews and questionnaires). 
Recomposition are not alone in this, of course, 
and there are numerous example of workers 
documenting their (and sometimes their 
colleagues’) experiences of work and organizing at 
workplaces where they were working anyway 
(rather than going out of their way to get jobs in 
these places to study, agitate and organize), 
though not usually employing formal research 
methods. These cases come out of a need of those 
workers in these particular jobs.53 

However, one feature arguably that Lines of 
Work does share with recent examples of militant 
workers’ enquiry is an emphasis on the workplace 


°3 Some examples: The call centre diaries, part 1 (2014) 
https://libcom.org/blog/call-centre-diaries-part-one- 
11072014 Worker sabotage in a financial services call centre 
(2013) https://libcom.org/library/worker-sabotage-financial- 
services-call-centre Maid in London (April 2015) 
http://maidinlondonnow.blogspot.co.uk 
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as a site of struggle. As such, both might be guilty 
of a form of workerism, whereby they neglect 
other sites of struggle (for example reproduction) 
that perhaps today can be more important. 
Recomposition (and recent workers’ enquiry) 
make the point that the nature of work has 
changed, and this is why we need to study it. But 
if work has changed, does ‘politics’ need to change 
too, from its fascination with the methods of the 
past (anarcho-syndicalism from the 1930s, 
workers’ enquiry from the 1950s and 1960s)? If 
this is the case, do some of the micro victories in 
some of these workplaces matter? Some simply 
get reversed over time by the bosses in the 
absence of a developing workers’ movement. Of 
course empowerment and developing confidence 
is a vital experience, but this too fades in time. 

Even with these caveats, research from a 
proletarian perspective which serves to document 
at least some of the state of work and current 
experience can be a useful resource. Therefore we 
agree with JF when s/he states that the stories in 
this book tell us of the development of 
‘subjectivities ... [that] will populate struggles to 
come’. 54 It is a reminder of the roots of struggle — 
the reasons why people organize in and against 
work, and the relationships among people that 
constitute that organization. So, as a study of the 
subjective aspects of alienated labour, it might 
help contribute in a small way to the end of such 
alienation. 


34 J, Frey (2014) Book review: Lines of Work. Unity & 


Struggle _http://unityandstruggle.org/2014/03/23/lines-of- 
work/ 
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Intakes: Disaster communism 


AUFHEBEN'’S INTRODUCTION 


In Aufheben 19 we discussed the thesis that 
disasters can produce ‘cracks in capitalism’.! This 
idea was based in part on evidence of ‘the 
extraordinary communities that rise in 
disasters’. Such post-disaster communities are a 
well-documented phenomenon, and examples 
include those that emerged in the wake of San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906, the 1985 
earthquake in Mexico City, and Hurricane 
Katrina, New Orleans, 2005. In each case, 
disaster served to produce micro-societies 
characterized by mutual aid, which were 
temporarily free from the control of capital and 
the state. In many cases, the forces of the state 
violently attacked these new communities — and 
in the case of Hurricane Katrina this was abetted 
by vigilantes. The parallel between disaster- 
produced communities like these and a 
communist world has led to the term ‘disaster 
communism’ being coined. 

In this Intakes article, the Out of the Woods 
collective use the concept of disaster communism 
to address the relationship between climate 
change and these ‘disaster communities’. Part of 
the political significance of climate change lies in 
what it means for the traditional view that ‘post- 
scarcity’ societies make communism possible, 
that communism is a product of abundance. If 
this traditional view is true, the corollary might be 
that, with increasing climate chaos,? scarcity (of 
dry land, clean water, food) makes communism 
less likely in the future: with insufficient 
resources for everyone to live comfortably, the 
idea of shared resources becomes unthinkable. 


1 Review article: Earthquakes, crack-heads and utopias A 
Paradise built in Hell: The Extraordinary Communities that 
Arise in Disasters by Rebecca Solnit Aufheben 19 (2011). 

2 See The climate crisis ... and the new green capitalism? In 
Aufheben 21 (2012) 


But this argument makes the same Hobbesian 
assumptions about human nature that the 
examples of disaster communities contradict so 
eloquently. Therefore, questioning this traditional 
view of the relation between abundance and 
communism, Out of the Woods suggest that 
climate crisis could also be an opportunity to 
create a new world. 

The articles we publish as Intakes do not go 
through the usual Aufheben editorial process of 
being argued over, mauled and criticized until 
they approximate something all of us involved in 
the magazine agree with. Publishing an Intakes 
article means that while we think the article is 
useful and interesting, we may not agree with all 
of it. In the present case, we felt that Out of the 
Woods addressed climate change politics in a new 
way that is worth serious consideration. On the 
other hand, we also feel that in this article they 
are perhaps being a bit too soft on the 
structuralism of their opponents. There is 
structuralism in the argument that everything 
implicated in capitalist reproduction cannot be 
part of the abolition of capitalism. Out of the 
Woods certainly reject this, but they could have 
been stronger in their criticism. Part of the 
problem seems to be that the means with which 
they attempt to criticize structuralism is in fact 
borrowed from the same ideological heritage as 
structuralism. 

Let us explain what we don’t like about 
structuralism. In this perspective, exemplified in 
the work of Althusser, but more obviously by 
similar cruder theories,? structuralism depicts a 
world whose material conditions are entangled in 
the ideology reflected by these same conditions. 
As a result, it is problematic to theorise a way out 
of any historical condition or social formation. 
Sophisticated Althusserians had to invoke the 
concept of ‘over-determinism' and do lots of 
intellectual acrobatics to justify the consistency of 
a theory which needed to be rescued from the 
trap of consistency. Another, simpler and more 
obvious, way out of structuralism was to theorise 
the revolution as a catastrophic and arbitrary 
change in the state of the world. This obviously 
brings about more problems: if the present 
conditions are swept away, do we need to start 
from scratch? Is our imagination of a new world 
doomed to be primitivist? 

In the article by Out of the Woods, the 
‘solution' to this new problem - bricolage - seems 


3 Such as Théorie Communiste, popularised in the UK by 
Endnotes as the -starting point for their own theoretical 
work. See our comments on and replies to Théorie 
Communiste in Aufheben 11 and 12. 
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to be unable to escape from the original 
structuralist trap and post-structuralist 'answer'. 
In response to climate catastrophe, people will be 
freed from capitalist ideology and connected 
technology. However, not all is lost, as they can 
‘reinterpret’ the things created by capitalism in 
new ways, freed from past material and cultural 
constraints. 

While post-stucturalism can offer some 
interesting ‘critical’ ideas, we need to put them in 
context. Post-structuralism and post-modernism 
arose as the ideological shock troops. of 
‘neoliberal’ capitalism, celebrating fragmentation 
and denying the possibility of revolution. These 
academic theories turned into ideology the 
movements of the late 1960s and the 1970s; their 
concepts were devised explicitly to replace 
Marxian ideas about social change, not to develop 
what's good in them. 

What’s the alternative to structuralism and 
the rigid discontinuity it posits? It is dialectics. In 
dialectics, there is discontinuity as well as 
continuity, a togetherness of opposites captured 
in the notion of determinate negation. The basis 
of the next world is very much in the nature of 
this world, and we can see it in the negation 
entailed by class struggles. 

If a totally new world can develop from the 
previous conditions through the actual practices 
of struggle and revolution, apparently weighty 
topics such as whether certain products of 
capitalism can be appropriated for a communist 
world risk becoming mere intellectual speculation, 
unless these topics are based on the concrete 
practice of people who are experimenting with 
forms of direct social relations world-wide. 

In this light, the potential for theory based on 
concrete experience (and possibly on the practice 
of class struggle) is the aspect of Out of the 
Woods, and of their article, which we value, and 
which we think that should be considered with 
interest. 
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DISASTER COMMUNISM 


The following article was originally published in 
three parts on our libcom.org blog. It forms a 
preliminary fleshing out of a concept we’d used in 
previous articles, though not one we coined: 
disaster communism. Part one discusses the 
spontaneous communities of mutual aid typically 
formed in disaster situations. Contrary to the 
Hobbesian ideology of the modern state, life in 
such conditions is not solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short, despite the obvious hardships. 
Rather, in the (temporary) absence of state power 
and market relations, mutual aid predominates. 
However, while this provides a practical critique of 
Hobbesian ideology, it does not offer a route to a 
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communist society. In fact, as Mark Neocleous 
has noted, in anticipation of real or imagined 
disasters the liberal state’s logic of security tends 
to mutate into a logic of resilience.* Here, 
resilience is understood in the sense of the 
capacity of individuals and systems to return to 
normality following a shock. The US Department 
for Homeland Security’s praise for New York’s 
Occupy Sandy needs to be understood in this 
light. 

Part two therefore shifts to a wider angle, 
considering the possibility of communism in a 
world soon to be, and perhaps already, committed 
to climate chaos. To do this, we turn to recent 
discussions around ‘communisation’, which 
stress that the communist character of various 
collective actions can only be considered at the 
level of capitalist social relations as a whole. This 
is helpful in getting away from the emphasis on 
particular forms - such as directly democratic 
assemblies - which often characterises 
contemporary horizontalism. And it helps to 
clarify that a communist society cannot be the 
sum of the proliferation of interstitial ‘disaster 
communes’, growing in the cracks of capitalism 
until it shatters. Direct struggle against capital 
remains essential, although the forms this may 
take in a rapidly warming world are fairly open 
ended. 

Part three seeks to pull the micro moments of 
‘disaster communities’ and the macro problematic 
of ‘disaster communisation’ together through an 
engagement with a recent debate over logistics. 
On the one hand, the partisans of communisation 
tend to view the extant infrastructure as 
inherently belonging to capitalist social relations. 
Here, the critique of self-management seems to 
lead to a rejection of expropriating existing 
infrastructure under collective control. On the 
other hand, critics have used the apparent 
necessity of taking over existing infrastructure to 
assert a corresponding necessity of continuing 
‘proper (hierarchical) management’. We argue that 
the necessity to abolish capitalist social forms - 
wage labour, value, private property etc. - can be 
reconciled with the need to expropriate the 
existing infrastructure bequeathed by capitalism. 
This can be done through the practice of 
bricolage, the art of making do with what is at 
hand. This ties the wider problematic back in with 
the kind of improvisational creativity seen in 
disaster communities. 


PART 1: DISASTER COMMUNITIES 


Tens of thousands of people showed that we 
don’t need capital or governments to get things 


4 Mark Neocleous (2014) War power, 
Edinburgh University Press. Pp. 195-204. 


police power. 
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done. They demonstrated the will of people to 
take part in comforting each other, re-building, 
creating and moulding their own futures.® 


This quote is from a blog called Revolts Now. 
Libcom readers often see this kind of inspiration 
in strikes or uprisings, moments when the 
working class seizes the steering wheel, or stomps 
on the brakes (pick your metaphor). Revolts Now 
was talking about the aftermath of the 
Queensland floods. They write of: 


...efforts of communities hit by disaster that do 
not wait for the state, or allow capital to take 
the initiative, but instead ‘negotiate with their 
hands’, rebuilding their own communities and 
‘healing themselves’, resulting in communities 
that are stronger. I call these efforts disaster 
communism. 


We think disaster communism is a useful 
concept for thinking about climate change. 
Although it's far from common, we can already 
identify at least two different meanings of the 
term. The first meaning is collective, self- 
organised responses to disaster situations. The 
second concerns the prospects for an ecological 
society based on human needs in the face of 
climate chaos, or to put it another way, the 
possibility of communism in the Anthropocene.® 
We can call this first sense _ ‘disaster 
communities’, and the second ‘disaster 
communisation', and consider both of these as 
moments of the wider problematic of disaster 
communism. 


Disaster communities 

Rebecca Solnit popularised the idea of disaster 
communities in her book A paradise built in hell. 
Solnit points out that the goal of the state in 
disasters is usually to re-impose ‘order’ rather 
than to assist the survivors. In the 1906 San 
Francisco earthquake, the army were sent in, 
killing between 50 and 500 survivors and 
disrupting self-organised search, rescue, and 
firefighting efforts.’ 


> Nick Southall (2011) Disaster communism and anarchy in 
the streets 
http://revoltsnow.wordpress.com/2011/04/10/166, 

® Jason Moore argues that "as a metaphor for 
communicating the significant - and growing — problem 
posed by greenhouse gas emissions and climate change, the 
Anthropocene is to be welcomed", but that in pinning the 
problem on ‘anthropos’ - humanity - rather than specific 
forms of social organisation - capital - it naturalises the 
problem and smuggles in neo-Malthusian assumptions. 
Ecology and the Accumulation of Capital 

https ://jasonwmoore.wordpress.com/2013/05/13/anthropoc 
ene-or-capitalocene/ 

7 This reminds us of the famous Freudian slip from Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley, while defending police repression: 
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The fires and booming explosions raged for 
three days. It sounded like war. When they 
were done, half the city was ash and rubble, 
more than twenty-eight thousand buildings had 
been destroyed, and more than half the 
population of four hundred thousand was 
homeless. Mansions burned down atop Nob Hill; 
the slum district south of Market Street was 
nearly erased. The disaster provoked, as most 
do, a mixed reaction: generosity and solidarity 
among most of the citizens, and hostility from 
those who feared that public and sought to 
control it, in the belief that an unsubjugated 
citizenry was—in the words of [Brigadier 
General] Funston—“an unlicked mob.” (p.35) 


For Solnit, the current social order requires 
constant effort to maintain. She likens it to an 
electric light, and disasters to a power cut. When 
the power goes out, literally or metaphorically, 
there is a spontaneous “reversion to improvised, 
collaborative, cooperative, and local society” 
(p.10). The repressive actions of the state — in San 
Francisco 1906 as much as Katrina in 2005 — are 
about re-imposing state power and capitalist 
normality. 

The state sees localised self-organisation, 
collaboration and mutual aid as a threat to be 
crushed. Which is why the state is often quicker 
to provide its own citizens with hot lead than 
fresh water: order must reign. Solnit draws on the 
ground-breaking work of Charles Fritz, who 
studied numerous disasters and found that 
stereotypes of selfishness, anti-social 
individualism, and aggression were completely 
without evidence.® Indeed, the opposite is true: 


Disaster victims rarely exhibit hysterical 
behaviour; a kind of shock-stun behaviour is a 
more common initial response. Even under the 
worst disaster conditions, people maintain or 


“The policeman is not here to create disorder. The policeman 
is here to preserve disorder.” 

8 Disasters and Mental Health: Therapeutic Principles Drawn 
From Disaster Studies See: 
http://udspace.udel.edu/handle/19716/1325. We're not 
claiming people are angels, only that the evidence 
consistently shows co-operative, pro-social behaviour is the 
predominant response. However, this solidarity is mediated 
by identity, and this means race is a major factor in who 
lives and who dies. The media like to focus on exceptional 
cases to fit a Hobbesian narrative of anomie wherever state 
order breaks down (e.g. see this Daily Mail piece, ‘Mother 
whose two boys were swept out of her arms in superstorm 
was left screaming on street for 12 hours by neighbours who 
refused to help her’ 1 November 2012 
http://tinyurl.com/c7jr95u). But cases like this are perhaps 
better understood as the effect of racial othering - when a 
black person knocks at the door asking for help, white 
people don’t necessarily answer, and maybe they even shoot 
them dead just to be sure. 
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quickly regain self control and become 
concerned about the welfare of others. Most of 
the initial search, rescue, and relief activities 
are undertaken by disaster victims before the 
arrival of organized outside aid. Reports of 
looting in disasters are grossly exaggerated; 
rates of theft and burglary actually decline in 
disasters; and much more is given away than 
stolen. Other forms of antisocial behaviour, such 
as aggression toward others and scapegoating, 
are rare or non-existent. Instead, most disasters 
produce a great increase in social solidarity 
among the stricken populace, and this newly 
created solidarity tends to reduce the incidence 
of most forms of personal and social pathology. 
(Fritz, p. 10) 


Fritz also astutely notes that the distinction 
between disasters and ‘normality’ can 
“conveniently overlook the many sources of 
stress, strain, conflict, and dissatisfaction that 
are imbedded in the nature of everyday life.”? The 
difference is that disaster situations suspend the 
institutional order, creating an unstructured 
situation amenable to change. Thus the privations 
felt in the disaster, as well as the stresses and 
strains of everyday life, can be addressed 
collectively. This provides both the psychological 
support and the collective power to restructure 
social life around human needs. !° 


An opportunity for social transformation? 


People see the opportunity for realizing certain 
wishes that remained latent and unfulfilled 
under the old system. They see new roles that 
they can create for themselves. They see the 
possibility of wiping out old inequities and 
injustices. The opportunity for achieving these 
changes in the culture lends a positive aspect to 
disasters not normally present in other types of 
crisis. (Fritz, p. 57) 


° For example see this blog by Sometimes Explode, arguing 
that anxiety/nervousness is the dominant affective state in 
the contemporary ‘society of stimulation’: The nervousness 
of politics (April 2014) http://libcom.org/blog/nervousness- 
politics-14042014 

10 James Lovelock argues along these lines, linking anxiety 
to a sort of calm before the storm, which can only be 
resolved once the inevitable happens: “Humanity is in a 
period exactly like 1938-9”, he explains, when "we all knew 
something terrible was going to happen, but didn't know 
what to do about it". But once the second world war was 
under way, "everyone got excited, they loved the things 
they could do, it was one long holiday ... so when I think of 
the impending crisis now, I think in those terms. A sense of 
purpose - that's what people want." James Lovelock (2008) 
‘Enjoy life while you can: in 20 years global warming will hit 
the fan' 
http://www.theguardian.com/thequardian/2008/mar/01/scie 


nceofclimatechange.climatechange We can’t share the 
nostalgia for wartime, but a sense of impending doom 


certainly pervades contemporary culture. 
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Importantly, disaster communities are not 
intentional communities, drop-out communes, or 
activist temporary autonomous zones. They're 
self-organised, non-market, non-statist social 
reproduction under adverse conditions, not an 
attempt at voluntary secession from capitalism. 


However, they still suffer some of the 
shortcomings of such projects. First and foremost, 
they are typically short-lived, even if the 


experience changes the participants for life. Fritz 
points out that practically, such communities 
persist until some kind of basic _ societal 
functioning and stability is restored, typically a 
matter of weeks to months in peacetime disasters, 
or several years in wartime or in case of chronic 
or serial disasters. 

This helps explain why a smart state has more 
options than just repression, and hence why the 
US Department of Homeland Security can praise 
the self-organised, anarchist-influenced Occupy 
Sandy relief efforts.!! Since self-organised disaster 
communities are more effective than state 
agencies and market forces and responding to 
disasters, the state can simply sit back and let 
people suffer, then reassert itself when the 
community dissipates as normality returns. This 
is the state’s interest in ‘resilience’, exposing 
proletarians to disaster, abandoning them to 
survive by their own efforts, and then moving in 
with the ‘disaster capitalism’ of reconstruction 
and gentrification once the moment of disaster 
has passed. !? 

Disaster communities alone, then, do not 
inherently pose a revolutionary threat to the 
capitalist social order - and may even be 
recuperated as a low-cost means to restore 
capitalist normality. If they can be called 
communist, it’s in the sense of ‘baseline 
communism’, a term used by David Graeber to 
describe the basic sociality and free cooperation 
which makes any social order possible (including 
capitalism). How does this notion of disaster 
communism relate to a wider revolutionary, anti- 
capitalist dynamic? 


11 See Homeland Security Study Praises Occupy Sandy, With 
Murky Intentions in Truthout (April, 2014) http://truth- 
out.org/news/item/22837-dhs-study-praises-occupy-sandy- 
with-murky-intentions 

12 As an article in the Endnotes journal comments, 
"resilience is only ostensibly a conservative principle; it finds 
stability not in inflexibility but in constant, self-stabilising 
adaptivity." In disaster communities, neither state power nor 
supposed entrepreneurial 'genius' can generate this adaptive 
self-organisation, rather they act once it has stabilised the 
situation. Jasper Bernes (2013) Logistics, Counter-logistics 
and the Communist Prospect, Endnotes 3, 


http://endnotes.org.uk/articles/21 
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PART 2: COMMUNISATION AND CONCRETE 
UTOPIA 


Recently in the libertarian communist circles we 
are connected to, much of the recent discussion 
of what an anti-capitalist revolution would look 
like has taken place as part of discussions of 
'‘communisation theory'. To our knowledge, little 
of this discussion has directly engaged with 
climate change. A definition given by Endnotes 
serves as a helpful point of departure for thinking 
about disaster communism: 


Communization is a movement at the level of the 
totality, through which that totality is abolished. 
(...) The determination of an individual act as 
‘communizing’ flows only from the overall 
movement of which it is part, not from the act 
itself, and it would therefore be wrong to think 
of the revolution in terms of the sum of already- 
communizing acts, as if all that was needed 
was a certain accumulation of such acts to a 
critical point. A conception of the revolution as 
such an accumulation is premised on a 
quantitative extension which is supposed to 
provoke a qualitative transformation. (...) In 
contrast to these linear conceptions of 
revolution, communization is the product of a 
qualitative shift within the dynamic of class 
struggle itself.'3 


This passage probably caricatures its 
unnamed opponents; however, it’s a helpful way 
to think about disaster communism: no amount 
of disaster communities will lead to revolution. 
Revolution would only happen when the self- 
organised social reproduction of disaster 
communities came into conflict with existing 
property relations, the state, and so on, and 
overcomes these limits. That in turn is hard to 
imagine without the extension and linking up of 
different disaster communities, class struggles, 
and social movements. 

Disaster communities are typically short-lived 
and tend to dissipate back into capitalist 
normality. Unless these communities compose 
themselves as antagonists to the prevailing social 
order, and link up with other struggles, they will 
be isolated and dissipate (either through 
repression, recuperation, or simply outliving the 
conditions of their formation). Both the intensive 
aspect (overcoming of limits within a struggle) and 
extensive aspects (spreading and linking up) 
matter: no local struggle can overcome its internal 
limits without extension. No widespread 
movement will become revolutionary without a 


13 What are we to do? Endnotes 
http://libcom.org/library/what-are-we-do-endnotes 
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qualitative shift from an ameliorative to a 
transformative horizon. 

This line of thinking also rules out any kind of 
catastrophist 'the worse, the better’ approach: 
there is no reason to think disasters will lead to 
social transformation any more than austerity will 
inevitably lead to revolution. However, climate 
change does change the parameters for 
revolution. Things like rising food and energy 
costs, mass displacement, and water scarcity will 
increasingly stress the capacity of proletarians to 
reproduce themselves within the prevailing social 
relations. For example, hunger _ reflects 
distribution of income not absolute scarcity, and 
this will remain true even with significant climate- 
induced reductions in agricultural productivity, 
so social property relations will increasingly come 
into conflict with biophysical reproduction. 

As Endnotes, umm, note, an activity is only 
communisation if it occurs at the level of the 
totality - that is, if it's part of a class- and social- 
system-wide attack on capitalism in the form of 
creating communist social relations. If it's not 
part of that, then activity is part of the totality of 
capitalist social relations and their reproduction 
(as we see in isolated disaster communities). The 
capitalist class and its governments are aware of 
this as well to some extent. Their responses to 
disasters are not only about the short-term 
situation but are about the long term as well. 

Harry Cleaver writes in his article on the 
aftermath of the Mexico City earthquake that 
landowners and real estate speculators saw the 
quake as an opportunity to evict people they'd 
been meaning to get rid of for a long time, to tear 
down their quake shattered homes and put up 
expensive high rise condos. The Mexican working 
class fought back, successfully: 


...thousands of tenants organized themselves 
and marched on the presidential palace 
demanding government expropriation of the 
damaged properties and their eventual sale to 
their current tenants. By taking the initiative 
while the government was still paralysed, they 
successfully forced the seizure of some 7,000 
properties. 4 


Cleaver identifies two conditions that made 
this possible, the history of struggle prior to the 
earthquake and the ways in which "the 
earthquake caused a breakdown in both the 
administrative capacities and the authority of the 
government." The first is important for helping 
understand the conditions of emergence of 
disaster communities which might challenge state 
power or take direct action in their own interests. 


14 Harry Cleaver (1987) The uses of an earthquake 
http://libcom.org/library/uses-of-earthquake-cleaver 
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The second is important for helping us 
understand how disasters can limit the forces of 
the state and capital that seek to keep society 
capitalist. 


The two moments of disaster communism 

The apparent universality of disaster communities 
gives strong grounds to believe self-organised 
social reproduction will emerge wherever 
capitalist normality breaks down, whether that's 
due to disaster or social antagonism. Contra 
Endnotes, this means we are not restricted to 
purely negative injunctions: 


What advice [communization theory] can give is 
primarily negative: the social forms implicated 
in the reproduction of the capitalist class 
relation will not be instruments of the revolution, 
since they are part of that which is to be 
abolished. 


We disagree. We think that disaster 
communities offer a glimpse of what non- 
capitalist social reproduction can look like under 
abnormal conditions. Since a_ revolutionary 
movement is by definition abnormal, it would be 
as much of a mistake to dismiss disaster 
communities as to claim them as sufficient in 
themselves. This does not mean a_ simple 
quantitative accumulation of disasters adds up to 
communism — only that there are glimpses of non- 
capitalist social relations in disaster communities. 
Indeed, it would be impossible to account for 
disaster communities degenerating back into 
capitalist normality if they hadn’t at some point 
operated on at least a partly different logic to that 
of value and capital accumulation. We argue this 
is a communist logic of self-organised production 
and distribution for human needs, without state 
or market mediation. 

Furthermore, while it's true that capitalist 
social forms (wages, value, commodities...) can't 
form the basis of non-capitalist social 
reproduction, social forms do not exhaust the 
content of the current world. For example, David 
Harvey identifies seven ‘activity spheres’: 


1. Technologies and organizational forms 
2. Social relations 

3. Institutional and administrative 
arrangements 

4. Production and labour processes 

5. Relations to nature 

6. The reproduction of daily life and the 
species 

7. Mental conceptions of the world}> 


1S Andrew’ Hartman 


Conceptions” http: 
mental-conceptions.html 


(2011) 
s-usih.or 


David Harvey’s “Mental 
2011/09/david-harveys- 
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The mistake Endnotes make is to take the 
totalising tendencies of capitalism for an already- 
totalised capitalism (for example: "What we are is, 
at the deepest level, constituted by this [class] 
relation").1© We would surely hope that any 
revolution would see each of these seven aspects 
transformed: some abolished and/or replaced 
with altogether mew social forms, others 
reorganised and reconfigured, as well as the 
emergence of novel ideas, forms, technologies and 
so on. 


Concrete utopia 

If we take seriously Murray Bookchin's dictum 
that "we must escape from the debris with 
whatever booty we can rescue (...) the ruins 
themselves are mines", then we are not restricted 
to apophatic communism.!” Of course, we cannot 
fully specify in advance 'what is to be done’, nor 
would we wish to. That has to be worked out by 
the participants in the movement as it develops. 
But that doesn't mean we can’t identify some of 
the constraints, the possibilities, and the latent 
potentials which are unable to be realised under 
capitalist social relations. 

We wouldn't be going far out on a limb in 
saying that distributed renewable energy 
generation is more compatible with a libertarian 
communist society than centralised fossil fuel 
energy generation. That doesn't mean _ it's 
‘inherently’ communist or necessarily prefigures 
communism - the solar panels appearing on 
rooftops around our cities show otherwise. 
Similarly, in the case of agriculture, there are 
biophysical parameters which constrain the 
possible (such as the carbon, nitrogen, and water 
cycles). We cannot say definitively what the 
communisation of agriculture would look like, but 
we can identify at least some of the constraints 
and possibilities, and even speculate as to how 
these might play out. 

Disaster communities are informative in this 
regard - both in showing how present-at-hand 
technologies, knowledges, and infrastructure can 
be rapidly repurposed to meet human needs, and 
in how these emergent innovations can dissipate 
and be reabsorbed into capitalist normality.!8 We 
could go further still, and insist on the need to 


16 This point is borrowed from a friend in discussion on 
Facebook. It can be contrasted with Marx's position in 
Capital that "here individuals are dealt with only in so far as 
they are the personifications of economic categories, 
embodiments of particular class-relations and _  class- 
interests" (our emphasis). The communisation argument 
would be that 'real subsumption' has subsequently advanced 
to the point that Marx's ‘only in so far as' caveat has been 
rendered moot. We disagree, and think this caveat is vital to 
any theoretical analysis of capitalism. 

17 Apophatic theology attempts to describe God only by what 
it is not. : 

18 A communist movement mirrors capital in this one sense 
— it must grow or die. 
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rediscover a concrete utopianism. Increasingly, it 
is capital which relies on abstract utopia - for 
instance building new 'clean' coal power plants 
with vast empty halls for carbon capture 
technology that doesn't exist. By contrast, a 
concrete utopianism looks to the already-present 
possibilities which are frustrated by the prevailing 
social relations. !9 

Labour-saving technology is everywhere but is 
experienced as speed-ups and unemployment. 
Industrial ecology is largely limited to a corporate 
social responsibility gimmick in a world ruled by 
value. Collaborative, self-organising, and co- 
operative forms of production are pioneered but 
often experienced as self-managed, precarious 
exploitation. Viable, sustainable, and low 
throughput agricultural practices exist but are 
marginalised in the energy-hungry world market. 
Biophilic cities and regenerative design are largely 
restricted to isolated demonstration projects or 
gentrifying urban spaces for the well-off, their 
potential constrained by class relations. 

With Endnotes, we can say 'the determination 
of these potentials as ‘communising’ flows only 
from the overall movement of which they are a 
part, not from the things themselves'.2° Against 
Endnotes, we can insist this gives at least some 
positive content to disaster communism, even if 
only as a broad outline of incipient, inchoate, yet 
concrete utopian potentials. In part three, we will 
try and tie the micro level of disaster communities 
to the macro level of disaster communisation via 
the example of contemporary logistics. 


PART 3: LOGISTICS, REPURPOSING, 
BRICOLAGE 


Debating logistics 

The purely negative approach to communism 
discussed in part 2 has already come under 
criticism from, amongst others, Alberto Toscano.?! 
This has taken the form of a debate notionally 
regarding the politics of capitalist logistics — the 
global network of shipping, ports, warehouses, 
just-in-time production, stock control algorithms. 
Toscano argues that contemporary logistics is 
clearly a capitalist creation. However, he insists 
that a purely negative approach of sabotage and 
blockades overlooks the potential, or even the 
necessity, to take it over at least for a transition 


19 The distinction between concrete and abstract utopias 
comes from Ernst Bloch, who sought to show — against 
Marx’s protestations - that Marx was in fact the greatest 
utopian thinker. Whereas the utopian socialists Marx 
criticised only posed abstract blueprints of future societies, 
Marx sought utopia through detailed analysis of concrete 
tendencies and latent potentials that are already present. 

20 Arguably Endnotes are simply paraphrasing classic Marx 
here: ‘communism is the real movement that abolishes the 
present state of things.’ 

21 Alberto Toscano (2011) Logistics and opposition, Mute. 
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period into a post-capitalist society. This is the 


real substance of the debate, with logistics 
standing in as a case study for the existing 
infrastructure of production and circulation in 
general. Toscano writes: 


Materialism and strategy are obviated by an 
anti-programmatic assertion of the ethical, 
which appears to repudiate the pressing critical 
and realist question of how the structures and 
flows that separate us from our capacities for 
collective action could be turned to different 
ends, rather than merely brought to a halt. 


This seems to echo our criticism of the purely 
negative advice put forward by Endnotes. 
However, there are some important differences 
which are worth teasing out. Toscano approvingly 
quotes David Harvey: 


The proper management of _ constituted 
environments (and in this I include their long- 
term socialistic or ecological transformation into 
something completely different) may therefore 
require transitional political _ institutions, 
hierarchies of power relations, and systems of 
governance that could well be anathema to both 
ecologists and socialists alike. 


Harvey's fallacy here is in moving from the 
(true) premise that a revolutionary movement 
inherits the old world and not a blank slate, to the 
unwarranted conclusion that ‘proper 
management’ means holding our noses and 
putting up with hierarchies and governance a lot 
like the old world for an unspecified transition 
period. If this sounds familiar, it's because this 
has been the core leftist-managerialist trope at 
least since the Second International (1889-1916). 
Workers! Listen to your betters! The orders are for 
your own good! 

At the core of this trope is a deep distrust of 
workers’ self-organisation, and a reflexive belief 
that the solution to complexity is hierarchical 
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command. David Harvey has made this argument 
explicitly with regards to nuclear power and air 
traffic control. Harvey's arguments rely heavily on 
straw men ('what if the air traffic controllers all 
had an endless consensus meeting while you were 
on a planel!!'), and are persuasively rebutted 
here. 

On the other hand, a response to Toscano by 
Jasper Bernes in Endnotes offers a very different 
objection to self-management.?° The problem is 
not that workers are incompetent compared to 
technocrats, but rather that workers are only too 
capable. That would mean self-managing an 
infrastructure structurally hostile to their needs: 


For workers to seize the commanding heights 
offered by logistics — to seize, in other words, 
the control panel of the global factory — would 
mean for them to manage a system that is 
constitutively hostile to them and their needs, to 
oversee a system in which extreme wage 
differentials are built into the very 
infrastructure. 


The Endnotes piece offers a persuasive 
argument that taking over the logistics 
infrastructure is not desirable (or desired by the 
workers in question) — its purpose is to exploit 
wage differentials between core and peripheral 
zones — and probably not even possible — since 
logistical networks have been designed precisely 
to bypass. disruptions such as _ strikes, 
occupations or natural disasters, seizure of any 
node would just see it cut off from the logistical 
network.?* If you seize a just-in-time warehouse, 
you've seized an empty warehouse. "Capital 
attempts to route around these disturbances by 
building resilience and ‘fault tolerance’ into its 
financial, logistical and extractive systems", as a 
piece by Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Nielson puts 
it.26 


22 "T wouldn't want my anarchist friends to be in charge of a 
nuclear power station": David Harvey, anarchism, and 
tightly-coupled systems http://libcom.org/library/i-wouldnt- 
want-my-anarchist-friends-be-charge-nuclear-power- 
station-david-harvey-anarchi 

23 Jasper Bernes, Logistics, 
communist prospect, Endnotes 3. 
74 But see this piece by Ashok Kumar for Novara, which 
argues that "large suppliers have expanded horizontally 
across the supply chain to include warehousing, logistics and 
even retail. This development has led to the emergence of 
quasi-supplier monopolization, leading to greater value 
capture at the bottom of the supply chain (...) It is now 
extremely costly for companies such as Adidas and Nike to 
cut-and-run from large-scale suppliers such as Pou Chen." 5 
Reasons the Strike in China is Terrifying! (to Transnational 
Capitalism) by Ashok Kumar (February 2015) 
http://wire.novaramedia.com/2014/04/5-reasons-the- 


counterlogistics and _ the 


strike-in-china-is-terrifying-to-transnational-capitalism 


25 Sandro Mezzadra & Brett Nielson, Extraction, logistics, 
finance: global crisis and the politics of operations, Radical 
Philosophy. This piece compliments the Endnotes one and is 
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The disagreement here seems to centre on 
treating ‘logistics’ as a unitary whole (in 
philosophical terms, a 'totality'). The question is 
then posed as 'can we take it over, and should 
we?'. It is only in the final paragraph of the 
Endnotes piece that a solution to this impasse is 
hinted, though scarcely elaborated: 


This would be a process of inventory, taking 
stock of things we encounter in our immediate 
environs, that does not imagine mastery from 
the standpoint of the global totality, but 
rather a process of bricolage from the 
standpoint of partisan fractions who know 
they will have to fight from particular, 
embattled locations, and win their battles 
successively rather than all at once. None of 
this means setting up a blueprint for the 
conduct of struggles, a transitional program. 
Rather, it means producing the knowledge 
which the experience of past struggles has 
already demanded and which future struggles 
will likely find helpful. 


Repurposing as bricolage 

It is this notion of repurposing as bricolage 
that we wish to elaborate, as it seems to unify the 
localised mutual aid of disaster communities with 
the global problematic of disaster communisation. 
The term was introduced into social theory by the 
anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss in 1962, and 
developed by, amongst others, Gilles Deleuze and 
Felix Guattari: 


Bricolage ( ...) the possession of a stock of 
materials that or of rules of thumb that are 
fairly extensive and at the same time limited; 
the ability to rearrange fragments continually in 
new and different patterns or configurations. 


Deleuze and Guattari, with their 
psychoanalytic hats on, are here concerned with 
elaborating schizophrenic cognition: the ceaseless 
connection and _ reconnection of seemingly 
unrelated words, concepts, objects. The 
translators’ note to the quoted passage offers a 
more useful and plainly stated definition: 
"pricolage: (...) The art of making do with what is 
at hand." This is precisely the logic of disaster 
communism. 

Toscano is therefore right to insist that "what 
use can be drawn from the dead labours which 
crowd the earth's crust in a world no longer 


worth reading alongside it. The conclusion, proposing a 
‘counter-operations' echoes Endnotes’ advocacy of 'counter- 
logistics'. The former arguably offers a richer concept in 
stressing not just cognitive mapping for the purpose of 
disruption, but also the generation of struggles, alliances, 
and subjectivities throughout the global logistical-extractive 
network. 
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dominated by value proves to be a much more 
radical question" than simply disrupting the 
logistical network of capital. But he’s wrong to 
consequently endorse hierarchical ‘proper 
management' as a _ necessary _ ‘transitional’ 
measure. The examples of disaster communities 
in Part 1 of this article amply illustrate this point: 
‘proper (hierarchical) management’ pales in 
comparison to the efficacy of self-organisation. 

This efficacy is premised on a pragmatic and 
improvised repurposing of whatever is to hand: 
bricolage. This in turn presupposes that logistics 
— and by extension, the existing infrastructure in 
general — need not be treated as an organic 
whole (a totality). 


Today, the main theoretical alterative to organic 
totalities is what the philosopher Gilles Deleuze 
calls assemblages, wholes characterised by 
relations of exteriority. These relations imply, 
first of all, that a component part of an 
assemblage may be detached from it and 
plugged into a different assemblage in which its 
interactions are different.?° 


What does this mean in plain terms? Simply 
that while logistics as a whole may well be 
irredeemably capitalist (as Bernes/Endnotes 
argue), it is made up of countless components at 
various scales: ships, trucks and trains; ports, 
roads, and railways; computers, algorithms and 
fibre optic cables; atoms, molecules and alloys; 
and not to forget, human beings. Just because 
the current organisation of these parts is 
optimised to the valorisation of capital does not 
mean there cannot be other configurations with 
other optimisations. Indeed, the possible 
configurations are practically infinite. It doesn’t 
matter too much whether these wholes are 
considered as ‘totalities’ or ‘assemblages’ so long 
as this potential for reconfiguration is recognised. 
There's no necessary reason a new configuration 
would need resemble logistics at all. 

Most obviously, warehouses trucks and trains 
can be put to other uses. So can ships — and not 
just the obvious ones. The current volumes of 
world trade probably don't make sense without 
the exploitation of global wage differentials. But 
ships can serve other purposes, from moving 
people, to being scuttled to initiate coral reef 
formation, to being stripped or melted down and 


26 Manuel De Landa, A new philosophy of society: 


assemblage theory and social complexity, Continuum, p.10- 
11. We agree with Mezzadra and Neilson that "We are not 
without sympathy for these network and assemblage 
approaches that insist upon tracing the multiple and shifting 
relations that compose any social entity or form. But we are 
wary when such approaches are marshalled in ways that 
deny analytical validity to the category of capital." 
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remanufactured into other items altogether.?’ 
Communications infrastructure is self-evidently 
multipurpose, and even the _ stock control 
algorithms may have potential uses if hacked, 
repurposed, and placed in the public domain. 

It is clearly impossible to specify in advance 
whether trucks will be repurposed to deliver food 
to the hungry, retrofitted with electric motors, 
stripped for parts, and/or used as barricades. 
Disaster communities give us ample reason to 
believe that local, emergent bricolage can 
efficiently meet human needs even under the 
most adverse conditions. But emphasising the 
nature of things as potentially reconfigurable — 
and stressing the sufficiency of self-organisation 
to reconfigure them — also informs the wider 
problematic of disaster communisation. In this 
way the question is not 'to take it over or to 
abandon it?’ considered as a whole, but how to 
pull it apart and repurpose its components to new 
ends: an ecological satisfaction of human needs 
and not the endless valorisation of capital. 

Out of the Woods collective 
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Moby the frog made of mobiles 


27 For example, a TV show recently attempted to upcycle an 
entire Airbus A320. 
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in German, Aufheben means both ‘to preserve’ and ‘to abolish’. 
Hegel exploited this dual meaning to describe the dialectical process 
which abolishes the contradictions in a lower form of thought, 
‘preserving’ (that is, understanding) their moment of truth. 
But for Marx the Aufhebung of capitalism and its contradictions 
is not a question of dialectical ‘understanding’: 
it can be only realised through the revolution of present social relations. 


